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The present age is marked with many peculiar and strik- 
ing characteristics. It has been called, and justly, an extraordi- 
nary age. But wonderful as have been the improvements struck 
out and adopted, and astonishing as are the great changes now 
going on in the opinions and habits of mankind, we only betray Ae 
our vanity and self-love, by ranking the present period above all Hi 
that have preceded it. ‘The sun of intellectual glory has never 

been entirely eclipsed. During one long and gloomy period, 
indeed, clouds and darkness obscured his brightness ; the thick, 
damp fogs of prejudice and ignorance came steaming up from 
most parts of our earth, and men either groped their way with the 
uncertainty of the blind, or went confidently on in thick darkness, 
till they stumbled and fell forever. But thanks to the great 
source of intellectual, as well as physical and moral light, that 
period has long since gone by. The glimmering twilight, too, 
of pedantry, of a blind reverence for absurd and awkward me- 
thods of reasoning, of a superstitious adoration of antiquity, has 
long since given place to the purer and fuller day of reason and 
knowledge, which, like light and heat, having naturally an inti- 
mate union, were unnaturally and forcibly separated. 

But we have not now to do with the characteristics of by-gone 
ages, but rather with what is before us, and around us, and with- 
in our own bosoms ; with what goes out daily from the prolific 
press of our own country, with the literary spirit prevalent among 
contemporary writers. In poetry, its marks of distinction are 
uncertain and fugacious, difficult to define, assuming a thousand 
Protean shapes, appearing in a thousand different dresses. In 
some, occasional fits burst forth, of discontented misanthropy, of © 
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gloomy skepticism. How deeply is it to be regretted, that the 
sometimes careless and unfinished, but always poetical pages 
of one of our best and most popular poets, should have been stain- 
ed with irreverent doubts, and unhallowed murmurings! For 


I will smile on death, if heaven-ward hope remain: 
But if the warring winds of nature’s strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life, 

If chance awak’d, inexorable power, 

This frail, and feverish being of an hour ; 

Then melt, ye elements! that form’d in vain 

This troubled pulse, and visionary brain! 


Let not the faith of the reading but unreflecting many, be 
shaken by infidelity and doubts dressed up in imitation of By- 
ron in the charms of fiction, and adorned with the tinsel of verse. 
But I would not be unjust. An unhappy temperament, a capri- 
cious and changeable disposition, often shine out more visibly 
than one’s settled belief; and with this individual, much atone- 
ment has been made by passages breathing the best and purest 
spirit. I would not that idle and extravagant eulogium should 
be heaped upon the head of every pretender to the inspiration 
of Apollo, but I would that the touching verses of that New- 
England farmer, who has successfully not imitated only, but in 
some instances even equalled the sweetness and truth of the 
immortal Burns, who like him dips bis brush in nature’s “ draps 
o’ dew,” might see the light with a large patronage. I would 
that the Doric strains of the unknown, the laborious, the aged 
Dinsmoor might receive that deep and extensive admiration, 
which they merit; that America, that Europe might know and 
feel the full force of the original talent which lies concealed 
in many an obscure neighbourhood of our own happy and en- 
lightened New England. I would that the musical strains of 
deep and delicate feeling, which have echoed in many of our 
ears, and found an answering chord in many of our hearts from 
earliest infancy, might be referred to their true author, might 
bring to his helpless old age some substantial fruit of pecuniary 
reward, some glorious meed of immortal praise. What though 
his voice never echoed in the halls of Science ? what though he 
“never the vast sense of Plato weighed,” and never “ fathomed 
Tully’s mind ?” let not us, who have tasted these pure waters of 
intellect, damn with faint praise him who has drunk at the una- 
dulterated fountain of Helicon, and poured along in such delight- 


: ful measure, the rich stream now of Scottish, now of New Eng- 


land song. Time would fail to follow out this pleasing theme 
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to any considerable extent, to speak of any small proportion of 
those, who with a muse of fire, pour forth the full swell of the 
animated, thrilling, patriotic song, who whisper in sweet and 
polished strains the tender tale of love, who delight with spark- 
ling and repeated corruscations of wit, who reprove with majes- 
tic and virtuous indignation, in caustic, satirical verse, the pre- 
valent vices of the times, or, in didactic measure, form the man- 
ners, elevate the mind and purify the heart. Time would fail 
to talk of foreign poetry, to speak of the bright, and lofty, and 
finished productions of Campbell,—the soft and amorous music 
of Moore—the poetical romances of Scott—of the metaphysical 
Coleridge,—the lawless Southey,—the natural, but prolix Words- 
worth. Whose mind has not been enriched, whose fancy has not 
been enlivened by their glowing poetry? Above all would time 

fail to speak justly of her who will be allowed a higher niche 

in the temple of fame, than any preceding female poet—the 

author of the ‘ Siege of Valencia,” and Vespers of Palermo,” of 
the sweet and graceful, the elevated, glowing and nearly fault- 
less strains of Mrs Hemans. Apollo has heretofore (jealous 
of their superior charms it may be) granted to females but slight 
potations of his sacred inspiration. Mrs Hemans almost alone 
of her sex, has drunk ‘‘ deep” of “the Pierian Spring.” With 

unequal steps, but yet with the fire and enthusiasm belonging to 

the character she personates, comes the fair author of the “ Im- 

provisatrice,” breathing the devotion and tvarmth, and the extra- 

vagance too, aud nearly the madness of romantic passion. Ital- 

ian suns glitter on her well described landscape, with a brilliancy 

unknown to these northern skies ; the genius of modern Italy seems 

to have seized on her mind as his peculiar residence, and the pe- 

culiar, poetical beauties and defects of the language of love and 

poetry, the mellow Italian, softly flowing on in its smooth sounds, 

its sweetly harmonious cadences, its effeminate softness, breathes 

forth in every page of her glowing productions, making them to 

be classed in point of character, with the later literature of South- 

ern Europe. ‘Thus 


She pours a sensibility divine 
Along the nerve of every feeling line. 


But how many there are, in this age of poets—this golden age 
of poetesses, and poetasters with whom sense 





is sacrificed to sound, 
And truth eut short to make a period round. 
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How many who figure in the poet’s corner of the daily news- 
papers, rise a step higher to the literary journal, or send forth 
their crude conceptions, half-formed rhymes and hobbling lines, 
in thin and half-bound duodecimos, to please—themselves, 
to be read by their cousins-german, and to pass quickly, even 
with them, down the stream of oblivion. It is a consequence of 
the facility of publication, and the velocity of circulation in the 
literary republic, that worthless and ephemeral books come 
into being, live out their brief life, and flutter about us in sudden 
decay like the falling leaves of Autumn. Such, however, cannot 
be the fate of all our country’s bards. If there is one, round 
whose brow the laurel should be bound in proud distinction, as 
the American poet most nearly approaching perfection, pure in 
moral tendency, deep and rich in thought, unexceptionable in 
mechanical execution, sometimes sublime, sometimes plaintively 
serious in sentiment, always full of meaning, always delighting by 
a pure and polished diction and images at once striking and cor- 
rect, such is Bryant. And while there are, rising up around 
us, and from among us, authors like him, let us not despair of 
American jiterature, but say to the critics of another hemisphere 
—Sneer on, your arrows, pointed with malice and poisoned with 


slander, reach us not. 
C. W. 


THE THREE DOGS AT NAHANT. 


At fam’d Nahant, one summer’s day, 
Three dogs that now were tir’d of play, 
Left the cool sea where they were dipping, 
And jogging on with tails all dripping, 
At one’s suggestion, I suppose, 

Stopp’d in the sun to dry their hose. 

All three were as good-natur’d chaps, 
As one might ever meet, perhaps. 
Ponto, was with his cousin Jock, 
Shewing the other Pulpit Rock; 

For Notch was but a country lad, 
Lately come down, and unco glad 

To join the others’ walk at morn, 

From Swallow’s Cave to Spouting Horn. 
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And many a happy hour he whil’d, 

And many a sorrow he beguil’d ; 

Whether he bask’d him in the sun, 

Or scour’d before his master’s gun, 

Or follow’d ladies, in their ramblings, 
Admiring their precipitous scramblings, 
Looking like sea-nymphs or young goddesses, 
With floating hair and straining boddices. 
And Notch would sometimes sit and listen, 
As speaking eyes perchanc’d to glisten, 
And many a sick-heart he detected, 
Which others never had suspected ; 

All which was glean’d from opportunity, 
And intercourse with their community. 


Ponto could boast his native place, 
Whence sprung the noblest of his race : 
Large limb’d and tall—with such a coat on, 
As many a loving slut might doat on ; 

A tail but gently bent,—not curling, 

And more expressive for its swirling. 

I never knew a dog more mental, 

With diamond eye and ivory dental. 

Jock was a handsome idle fellow, , 

Fit only after kine to bellow ; 

A Newfoundland dog too—but then, 
Spoil’d by his intercourse with men. 

Still, when his fellows—as they us’d to— 
Ask’d him to drink, he ne’er refus’d to. 
Notch was a hound, and well could brag 
Of chasing many a mountain stag ; 

And Boston dogs would love their denison 
Much better could they share his venison : 
Notch took his name from that wild spot, 
Which seen, can never be forgot ; 

Where the frost holds his Court of snow. 
And Death strips mountains at a blow. 
Notch left his quiet home, I guess, 

With no great joy or willingness ; 

But shortly learn’d to love a master, 

Who sav’d him from The Notch disaster; 
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And now was with him on a jaunt, 
To breathe the fresh air of Nahant. 


I think we left the new friends raising 
Their bright eyes at the sight amazing ; 
When Notch, like clowns as oft you see ’em 
Gazing upon a town museum, 

Gave loose to all the feeling, pent 

Within his soul of wonderment. 


Notch. My friends, it seems most strange to me, 
While gazing on this busy sea; 
To think whence all these rocks have tumbled, 
Lying in such confusion jumbled. 
The more I bandy thoughts about, 
The more I find myself in doubt. 
These geological conjectures 
Suggest to me a course of lectures, 
In which I hope to shew you soon 
These rocks were tumbled from the moon. 
Say do you think a fair proposal 
Would meet with many cards’ disposal ? 
My theory—howe’er he deems his, 
Is not so empty as is Symmes’s. 


Ponto. I’m not surpris’d that you my friend, 
A stranger, should n’t comprehend 
The cause why all these blacken’d masses 
Were sent here for romantic lasses : 
But I’ve a strong pervading notion, 
That they were belch’d forth from the ocean : 
But whether from the moon or earth, 
I’m satisfied that—they had birth, 
And this is all the wise philosopher 
Is sure of when he best does gloss over. 


Jock. Your sentiments and mine agree, 
Dear cousin Ponto, mightily. 
The hollow earth and lunar regions 


We'll leave to scholars and collegians, 
And be contented with the knowledge 
Our masters did not get at college. 
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As for the rocks—oh, by the way— 
You told me, Ponto, t’ other day, 





You had a story you would tell me, 
Of something queer that here befel ye. 









I feel far more inclined to chatting, | : 
Than geological combatting, 
So if our friend has no objection, | f 

i 


Please to serve up the sweet confection. 










Notch. So far from being disinclin’d, 
Nothing could better suit my mind ; 
Besides there’s none can hold a candle 
To Ponto, for a little scandle. 







Ponto. Scandal or not, I swear forsooth, 





I never spoke a word but truth: 





True as the pure text of the Bible, 
Although it be the greater libel. 
Moreover ’tis but now and then, 







I tell what I have seen of men 





And ladies—but you never knew, 





In all my intercourse with you, 





Our race in such a wretched pother, 





That e’er we scandaliz’d each other. 
As for those lovely little things, 

Who deck their lily hands with rings, 
lf men knew half so much about them 
As I do, they would live without them. 








Some to be sure are lovely elves, 
But most are libels on themselves. 










Notch. Your words surprise me very much, . 
Do tell me are there living such ? 





For though I have not sojourn’d long, ae 
Where glitters fashion’s worldly throng, ea 
Yet, have [ seldom seen an action, ee > 
To hurt my thoughts of them a fraction. | 

















Jock. Such thoughts declare a heart too kind; 
Perhaps a shallowness of mind ; 
Still I would rather argue hence, 






The want of much experience. 
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Notch. I thank you for your good intention, 
Touching my shallow comprehension ; 


eT RD, 


But faith I think my sconce as clear, 
As any other’s talking here. 

Excuse me—if there be defect, 

It shall not be in self-respect. 


Jock. Pardon me, Notch, an indiscretion, 
Which surely claims a frank confession ; 
But time will show how well my feelings 
Spring up from knowledge of their dealings. 
But if you think that all who seem, 
Be really faultless as you deem, 
Fly from the world and live apart, 
The recluse of a happy heart ; 
Meanwhile it would be quite as well 
To hear what Ponto has to tell. ‘ 


Ponto. Gentlemen Dogs! had I the power 
To entertain you half an hour, t 
Either by reading you my journal | 
Of strange events that pass diurnal, 

Sketches of character and so forth, 

Which my poor lumb’ring brains do throw forth. 
*fwere very easy from my folio, 

To serve you up a pleasant olio. 

But, Jock, the tale you wish to hear 

Must only meet your private ear: 

For, entres nous, ’tis of a matter 

That by-and-by may make a clatter. 


Notch. Suspend your story then ;—nor fail, : 
Since thereby, there must hang a tale, 
To give us something else amusing, 
For Jock is on the point of snoozing ; 
Perhaps some anecdote of Cupid, 
May rouse him from his dream so stupid. 
Who’s at the village? Stay—first, O tell 
How are the ladies at the Hotel ? 
Do tell us how they play their parts— 


Ponto. In murd’ring characters and hearts, 
And music.—Then they hold a toilet, 
Each screwing up her form to spoil it. 
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*T would make you laugh my friend to see 
(As I have seen them frequently) 

These puppets putting on sweet faces. 

‘To imitate the smiling graces. 

Then those who are a mite romantic, 

With consciousness of beauty frantic, 

Roam on the rocks, when the dark sea 
Heaves up its billows gloriously. 

Sometimes I have observ’d the men 

Walk with them ;—and I ve mark’d, that when 
They happen to be poor—some slut 

Would always greet them with a cul. 

But they would swarm like Aigypt’s locusses, 
About the dashing man of mopusses.* 





Notch. Who are these dashing men you mention 7 


Ponto. Men, Sir, of various comprehension. 
Some, men of sense, most, fools,—all stars, 
That guide the movements of mammas. 

For you must know that Love and Mammon 
Play’d for the precedence at Gammon, 

And Mammon won,—since then the lasses 
Turn up their noses when Love passes. 


Jock. Aye, that they do, and what is more, 
From what myself have seen before, 
Those, oft, who bow to Mammon, can 
Adore his gold and hate the man. 


Notch. Lord, Lord, what wicked things he teaches ! 
Thank heaven I was not made for breeches, 
Much more for woman, since I find 
So bad a leaven in her kind. 


Ponto. All are not bad ; in fact there are 
Many more excellent than fair ; 
But such do mostly lack in graces, 
With mountain backs and bacon faces. 
Then there ’s another kind of being, 
Before you go, well worth your seeing ; 


«If the critic be a wit, he will notice these rhymes.—Ep 
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Young graduates of boarding schools, 
That no one could mistake for fools. 
Oh! Notch, it would make Jock or you sick, 


in, 


To hear one screaming death to music ; 
While those who in their hearts demean her, 
Make her a perfect Signorina. 


ey 
I —— 


Notch. Oh! worse and worse, there ’s no satiety 
For kind hearts, in such rank society ; 
Say, can they praise the same, who gone, 
Bear a like burthen of their scorn ? 


Ponto. No doubt, and Jock can swear the fact is 
Confirm’d by almost daily practice. 
Look there! Good heaven, I wish they ’d caught her, 
A girl has tumbled in the water : 
Run, Jock, and drag her to the shore! 
Or we shall never see her more. 
Besides ’tis possible the brightness ; 
Of any other dog’s politeness, : 
May soon outshine you, then be speeding, ‘ 
And show the drowning maid your breeding. 


Notch. Who are those ladies there in flocks, i 
Showing their ancles on the rocks, : 
Close by the ‘ perpendicular pass ?” 


Ponto. What, mean you where that lovely lass 
Fell in the sea ?—it is a clan 
Of varied character ; no man 
So far as I can judge about 
These things has ever found them out; 
Some have no character gt all ; 
And with the best ’tis rather small. 
While those who think they shine the most, 
Have the least brilliancy to boast. 
I ’ve been amused to see the apes, 
At table, setting up for shapes, 
Swallowing their very knives, ’tis true ! 
And eating twice enough for two. 
Faith! as I’ve seen them use their knives, 
I oft have trembled for their lives. 
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But here comes Jock in all his glory, 
Let’s hear the burthen of his story. 
Jock. The lady’s safe—but she has wet 
Herself, and hurt herself, I Il bet ; 
And half a dozen dandies, who 
Essayed to save the sinking Blue, 
Fell over head and heels in water, 
And came near drowning ere they caught her. 
All laugh’d—so I had nought to do, 
But steal away and giggle too ; 
Then as I enter’d Swallow’s Cave, 
My weary limbs awhile to lave, 
I found, look here, this silken band, 
Shining upon the ocean sand, 
While every wave with fury toss’d it— 





Ponto. I think I know the maid who Jost it, 
Perhaps the rankling arrow festers 
In that poor heart that lost its cestus ; 





However, good and ill are blended, 
And least that’s said ’s the soonest mended. 


Notch. Enough my friends, the steam-boat bell 
Bids me away—and now farewell! 
But though I part with you in pain, 
I hope to meet you soon again. 
Meanwhile I will observe the town, 
And bring with me a budget down, 
Of all that comes within my ken, 
Of Dogs and Belles and Gentlemen, 





THE LOTTERY BUBBLE. 


My situation at the commencement of the narrative I am a- 
Hout fo relate, may be gathered briefly from the following tran- 
script note from my journal of the date of Dec. 7, 1825.— 
**6 o’clock, A. M. Crept shuddering with the cold trom my 
bed—examined my wardrobe for the tenth time, in search of 
apparel meeter for the wintry air.—Mem. desisted for the tenth 
time, with a rueful curse on my lips for having been poorly 
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born——ventured to look into my wood-box for fuel, though not 
with the expectation of finding any, unless a tree had grown 
there, like Jonab’ s gourd in one night—slunk into as small a 
compass a$ possible, and limped into the pantry to see if my 
gruel had kept well—found the liquid drained, and its place oc- 
cupied by a starved rat—remembering the miser’s successful ex- 
periment, attempted to make the animal disgorge his ill-gotten 
plunder, but found him as dry as a cod-fish’s back bone—sur- 
veyed my frigid tenement—discovered that the wind had blown 
in the stuffing of seventeen broken panes—replaced the same 
with additions and decorations—sallied forth to borrow wood of 
my neighbor—borrowed meal, also, for a pudding—thus killing 
two birds with one stone—Obs. some people would have gone 
twice for the two articles—built my fire—brought water from 
the spring—milked my cow—fed my hog—made my pudding— 
and ate my breakfast.” 

It was on this veritable morning that, when out in quest of 
wood and meal, I obtained the loan of a newspaper—the Alba- 
ny Daily, which, by the way, is a very reputable print. After 
appeasing the grosser appetites of the flesh, I turned to the in- 
tellectual treat, and dispossessing my hat of its deposit, unfolded 
its ample dimensions. Like a prudent man, determined to 
make the most of a good thing, I made a regular commencement 
in my reading—just as | have always remarked my grandmother 
to do—first swallowing the large capitals of its cognomen, then 
the date, next the conditions, and finally lighting upon the ad- 
vertisements which covered the first page, consisting principally 
of an original and interesting epistolary correspondence, relative 
to Thompson’s Eye water, Wheaton’s Itch Ointment, Swaim’s 
Panacea, Electuaries, Pills, Bitters, and divers other weapons 
wherewith to combat against the king of terrors. ‘The sheet was 
also ornamented by a set of correct and beautiful engravings, in- 
cluding sundry Busts, good Samaritans, Hull’s Patent Trusses, 
and figures of Cephalic and Aromatic snuff-bottles. 

On the inside, came first a report of proceedings in Congress 
with the President’s Message entailed. Next followed a dry 
detail of foreign gleanings, ending with the prices of Cottons, 
Ashes, Stocks, Consols, and Doubloons. Here I paused a few 
minutes, and entered into a partial examination of the feasibility 
of acquiring wealth and honor by means of a Cotton speculation, 
and there would be hazard in saying what conclusion [ should 
have arrived at, had not the vein of my speculations been whirled 
fairly about by subsequent discovery and advices. 
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[ read on again however, with monstrous avidity, and soon de- 
voured seventeen horrid murders ; two mail, and eleven highway 
robberies ; seven burglaries ; a score of sad accidents and dis- 
tressing casualties ; a dreadful snow storm at Quebec, an unusu- 
ally high tide at Boston, and a remarkable thunder storm at 
Charleston ; a complimentary notice of Major Stevens, and a 
foreign minister; and a huge collectanea of trash that defies 
description, or specification, as much as the Laird of Roanoke’s 
speeches revolt from criticism. Last of all came—Shade of 
Apollo, in what language shall I now speak—the counsel of 
Solomon—not him of Judea, but that same Solomon who is the 
terror of masons and all that follow evil among the renowned 
Dutch burghers. And in this delightful strain it ran. 

**'T’o the good people of Albany, and all lands adjacent there- 
to :—The subscriber announces his determination to dispose of 
some of the splendid fortunes in the present unparalleled scheme 
of the New York Literature Lottery, to be drawn at the City 
Hall in New York on the sixth day of January next. The prizes 
are of the denomination of one hundred thousand Dollars ; fifty 
thousand Dollars ; twenty thousand Dollars ; ten thousand Dol- 
lars; five thousand Dollars, besides others too numerous to men- 
tion. Are there any sick and wounded, lame, crippled, halt, 
blind, or deaf?—come to me and I will dispense the balm that 
shall make ye leap and shout for joy. Are there any grovelling 
in the gloom of obscurity '—come to me, and I will give you 
the light that shineth out of utter darkness. Are there any sore- 
ly troubled by dreams at night, and visions by day of bailiffs, 
justices, judgments, and jails?—come to me, and I will give 
your hearts ease, and your minds solid comfort. Are there any 
whom love has enthralled with those of higher destiny >—come 
to me, and ye shall be exa'ted._-Come to me, one and all—by 
companies, by dozens, by couples, or single—on horseback, or 
on foot—or in any manner ye list, and your necessities of what- 
soever name or nature, shall be relieved or removed. Hours of 
attendance at the Temple of the Goddess Fortuna ; Golden No. 
45, from the rising to the setting of the sun. Scrip. $50.— 
Shares in due proportion.” 

It would be difficult to describe the sensations which crowded 
upon my mind during the too happy moments, that I was read- 
ing the above advertisement. ‘A prize of one hundred thou- 
sand Dollars!” I exélaimed in an extacy of astonishment to the 
walls. It was almost too vast for my powers of calculation.— 
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“J had a dream.” A gorgeous palace rose before, me as if 
from the bosom of the earth. I fancied myself clothed in vest- 
ments of gold, its acknowledged lord. Flatterers and parasites, 
whom I used for mirth and secret scorn, filled its grand saloons, 
and swarmed around my table. An elfin princess crowned the 
summit of my desires, by yielding to the ardour of my love, and 
changing her abode in the forest for the alabaster dome upreared 
in the centre of my unbounded domains. 

I instantly conceived the design of securing to myself a share 
of this immense prize, though not the master of a tithe of the 
sum required to purchase a ticket. Accounting myself fruiiful 
in expedients, I was not deterred a moment from the execution 
of my scheme by beggarly considerations. I however resorted 
to no measures on that day—lI was too greatly elevated with what 
I considered my good prospects—too much intoxicated with the 
dreamy approaches of splendor and magnificence, to stoop so 
suddenly to the slavery of business. My only employment, through 
the succeeding twelve hours, was to peruse and re-peruse the 
harbinger of my greatness, as set forth in the columns of the 
Daily. The weather was cold and in the course of the day I 
consumed my wood-box, three broken chairs, and made sad in- 
roads into the wainscoting of my apartments. Butto these sa- 
crifices I was totally indifferent. 1 imagined myself about to 
leave the premises, and nothing but a sentiment of respect for 
the cradle of my childhood prevented my setting fire to the old 
domicil at night, and continuing to read, as I had done through 
the day, till the last brand denied its light, or my visual organs 
refused to perform their office. 

My scheme was devised, and before my head rested upon its 
pillow, the entire plan was matured. I then reluctantly extend- 
ed my limbs upon my bed, but was disinclined or unable to sleep. 
My thoughts seemed to have taken wings, and, a mere slumber, 
or rather a changing series of golden visions was the only veil 
that came over my excited senses. Onthe morrow, I arose two 
hours earlier than usual, and before the appearance of the sun’s 
rays on the western mountains, had prepared, though at an im- 
mense deal of mental Jabour, a subscription of the following im- 
port : 

‘‘ We the undersigned, promise to pay to * 1: Ss 





the sums severally annexed to our names, for the purpose of be- 
ing appropriated to the purchase of Tickets in the grand New- 
York State Literature Lottery. It is understood that the Tick- 
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ets are to be furnished at the Albany retail prices, and each 
signer is to receive a share of the prizes which shall be drawn im 
in due proportion to the sum he may subscribe. | 

New Framingham, Dec. 1825.” Fi 

With this paper in my hand, and the Albany Daily in the 
other, I directed my footsteps to the princely mansion of General 
H.—He was a gentleman of estimable character, held the high 
rank in the militia which I have given him, was extensively 
known, and on elections exerted a commanding influence. My 
object in obtaining his signature to head the list, may be readily 
conceived. | met the General on his broad stone steps, and the 
first salutation was, ** What the devil, S has turned you out 
at this extraordinary hour ?—you were not wont to be stirring 
so early. Earthquakes, storms of hail, fiery eruptions, and high 
winds by sea and land will succeed this.” 

** | hope not General” said | with much suavity, and afterwards i 
setting up a loud laugh at what I affected to perceive as a great a: 
explosion of wit. He was gratified to see me laugh so heartily, ae 
and I in turn laughed the louder; so that we had a merry time. cE 

** General” I asked at length with apparent solicitude, ‘* how i 
is your health? Ihave understood that you are in a bad way.” 

‘* Not at all—false report,” was the reply. ‘“* Bodily, I have Hk 
never felt better in my life than this fall and winter,” : 

‘** Aha!” returned I with seeming joy, ‘ I am happy to hear it. 
We must all die, in good time, to be sure, but I know of none A 
that I should be less willing to follow to the tomb than Gen- tit 
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eral H .’ Tovershot my mark here, for he gave no ex- . 

pression of any feeling awakened by the observation—I added, in}, 

‘Ts it true that you leave town so soon, General ?” i 
*‘ Leave town?” echoed he, ‘* No—I have not dreamed of re 


such a movement. What put that into your skull ?” 
** Ah, some vague report,—but I am greatly relieved, that it Ae 
is without foundation. Fine weather we have General.” a 
“Why yes,” answered he hesitatingly, and throwing his eyes i 
around the horizon,” more moderate to-day, though the air was Bit 
keen last night. I declare I have not slept so uncomfortably a 
this season before.” ha 
: “Yes pretty severe,—quite severe, for the time of year,” I aft 
4 replied, determined to coincide with him on every point, though Me Tr 
| I confess that 1 had but little remembrance of the weather from 
the time I got the Daily. Just at this moment his groom passed 
with an ordinary horse, but, on which the General set a high i 4 
value. ‘You keep a noble steed there, General.” eee 
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“ You ’re right, I do.” 

*¢ And keep him well too.” 

** Even so.” 

** That horse you would not part with.” 

** Not readily, or without his full worth.” 

By this time I began to think that I had either ingratiated my- 
self with the General, or should be unable to do it at all. 1 
therefore broke my errand, gave him the scheme as contained 
in the Daily, at which he stared in a fit of astonishment, impart- 
ed my design of forming a company to purchase tickets, and 
concluded by soliciting the character and influence which his 
name would give the project by being placed first on the list.— 
He listened calmly to my proposition, and then smiled benignant- 
ly upon me, as if he thought I was doing a good service, when, 
to his eternal honor be it recorded, he signed the subscription 
without the least visible compunction, and paid into my hands a 
current five dollar bank note. [I left his house with a triumphant 
presentiment of complete success. 

The next person to whom I applied was one of those knife- 
blade lipped, gray-eyed, bristle-haired beings who never pay a 
cent for missionary purposes, or to sufferers by fire, who never 
give the minister a load of wood in winter or a fleece of wool in 
summer, and who are always grumbling about the oppressive 
weight of taxes, and the high price of manual labour. 1 opened 
to him the vast probability there was of making a fortune, and 
he instantly became a contributor to the same amount. The 
third person I encountered was a lily-visaged individual of that 
species known under the general classification of exquisites. I 
laughed outright, and at the same time felt a sentiment of com- 
miseration as I approached the creature, for the impression was 
irresistible that his little lank body had been acquired by a spare 
diet upon crane’s necks, served up with boiled bull-rushes, and 
the pickled top-root of the clover plant. He promptly subscribed, 
but declared to me in confidence, that he had just parted with 
his last loose change for a new pair of corsets and a bottle of 
Rowland’s Kalydor. Yet he assured me of the lucre at a pro- 
per hour, and he actually paid it over. 

The next man | met was a sturdy, close-fisted farmer. He 
was fully inquisitive respecting my supposed concealed object— 
indulged the idea that money might be put to better uses—doubt- 
ed the integrity of managers of lotteries—distrusted the respon- 
sibility of venders—was inclined to consider the whole a legalized 
mode of gambling—had owned a share in the sixteenth part of 
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a ticket at a former period of life, but only drew a blank, though 
it was on the same afternoon that the capital prize came out— 
and felt as if, by subscribing, he encouraged dissolute practices, 
and threw in so much poison to the corruption of public morals. 
Still the temptation was too great to be oppugned. He had 
always had, he said, a notion that were he to invest largely in 
the purchase of tickets, he should not be the loser, and finally, 
after much reflection and debate, he consented to sign the sub- 
scription, although he did not anticipate much sound sleep till 
the result was known. With the fifth person whose subscrip- 
tion I obtained, the following colloquy ensued. 

‘* Here W I want your name to this list.” 

‘*¢ Has General H signed it?” 

*s Yes.” 

‘ Put my name down then. How much did he subscribe ?” 

* Five dollars.” 

Without exchanging a word further, he flung me the specie 
and went his way. Such a man would have pleased the famous 
Edinburgh physician, who, in curing a woman’s scalded arm, dis- 
covered in her such remarkable traits of taciturnity, that he 
charged no fees. 

I next called upon an acquaintance, whose consummate igno- 
rance in all matters beyond the immediate precincts of his own 
neighborhood, was only equalled by the indecision of his natu- 
ral character. He however had a helpmate, who possessed a 
full portion of the spirit which stamps the termagant, and consti- 
tutes the secret of the ruling power in the household empire.— 
To him I minutely explained the nature of my visit, and enforced 
the necessity which existed of his instantly becoming a stock- 
holder in the lottery fund, if he had any desire to get into the 
high road to affluence. 

‘“* Why, what is a Lottery ?” said he with a look of eager, but 
simple enquiry, ignorant of the system, but awakened by the 
splendid promises of which I gave the assurance. 

‘Its a plan thev ’ve got of picking poor people’s pockets, ad- 
dlepate,” exclaimed his spouse in a voice like the filing of a 
cross-cut saw. ‘ You sha’nt sign a cent,” was the brief and 
energetic order which followed the explanation. 

** None of your stuff there,” replied Will Wimble, roused to 
a degree of resentment by his wife’s display in my presence. ‘If 
I think the lottery will fill poor people’s pockets I shall sign 
Ma’am.” 
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The rebutter to this argument was a thunderbolt of a blow up- 
on Will’s head from the broad hand of the vixen. The poor 
fellow was too devotedly mindful of the scripture maxim to re- 
turn the blow, but, instead of presenting the other cheek, he 
crouched beneath its weight and the expectation of its fellow, 
like a spaniel cur. 

I promptly interfered by illustrating in my most plausible and 
conciliating manner, the entire scheme, and the prospect of cer- 
tain success which encouraged its friends—specially directing 
the chief of my observations to the good sense and discretion of 
Mrs Wimble. She was so well pleased with my remarks, and 
withal by my uncorcealed reference to her single arbitrament of 
the question, that she smiled in the excess of returning good na- 
ture, and rescinding her first mandate, with an air of authority 
equally dictatorial, commanded Will to subscribe the highest sum 
on the list. Heedless of consequences Will dared to disobey, 
and provoke the vengeance incident to such a breach of duty. — 
Indeed his only guide appeared to be the opposition of his wife’s 
wishes, for he flew off in a tangent from his former expression 
of willingness to subscribe, and declared with an oath which 
would have satisfied Charles Lee, that neither the hope of rich- 
es nor the fear of petticoats, should induce him to throw away 
his hard earned money in a “ lottery concern.” 

This declaration summoned flashes of lightning from the little, 
black, deep-set, malicious orbs that twinkled beneath the over- 
hanging brows of Mrs Wimble’s countenance. She regarded 
him for a moment with a most diabolical expression, and then 
pounced upon her victim with a collision of knuckles and skull 
that produced a sound not unlike the chinking of stones under 
a surface of water. With the quickness of thought after the de- 
scent of the first astounding stroke, the virago endeavored to 
clench her fingers into Will’s hair, but here she was foiled. Pro- 
fiting by rueful experience, Will had learned to keep his head 
cropped with the closeness of a ‘‘prick-eared knave” of Sir 
Geoffry Peveril’s day—and judging from the manner in which 
his assailant’s hands passed through the stubble that remained, 
1 could not abate the conclusion, that he had moreover taken the 
precaution to guard the scalp by a plentiful application of some 
emollient matter. But if his hair was greased, his ears, grown 
pendulous from previous use, were not, and seizing them, with 
teeth firmly set, and features horribly corrugated from spite and 
exertion, by the dextrous movement of a practised wrestler, she 
brought him to the floor, to which she applied his luckless head 
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with the rapidity of the woodpecker’s tap, all unmindful of the 
jets which discovered themselves in his nostrils. But somehow, 
Will found means to draw up his limbs, and plant his feet against 
Mrs Wimble’s breast, when straitening his muscles with im- 
mense force, her ladyship found herself suddenly transferred to 
the other side of the room, and in the quiet occupancy of a ket- 
tle of warm soap, which had been lifted from the fire and left 
standing in the corner. Black and breathless, she gasped for 
the air that had been forced from her body, and Will recovered 
his scattered senses and upright position. 

But Mrs Wimble also recovered breath, and then came the 
third act. Springing from the element in which she suffered 
immersion, she seized a ladle and hurled the commodity around 
the apartment, like a person actively extinguishing fire, ull Will 
and myself fled with precipitation. After gaining a safe dis- 
tance, Will surveyed my bespattered garments, and, in the height 
of commiseration, decided that I had sustained enough to be 
entitled to his signature, which he gave me forthwith. 

In this manner J proceeded beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘The plan of the purchase was speedily bruited around, 
and subscriptions came in from all quarters. Rich or poor, high 
or low, old or young, all took the fever, and drawing from full 
purses, or taxing their slender means, alike swelled the sum, 
already larger than the starving Greeks, or any other charitable 
or laudable “object could have raised in any community of thrice 
its numbers. One man heard of the project on the road to mill 
with a load of grain intended to furnish flour for his family who 
had been three days destitute of bread, when he instantly return- 
ed to the village store, and selling it at a reduced price, invest- 
ed the avails in my hands. I met another going to a neighbour 
to discharge a small debt which had been of long standing—the 
patient creditor, however, did not receive his dues. Another 
had borrowed a trifling sum to purchase necessaries for a sick 
family—-he gave me the money and obtained a credit for some- 
thing like half of the amount. A fourth was going to pay a de- 
mand lodged in an attorney’s oflice—he chose to defer the pay- 
ment thereof till the drawing of the lottery, although by so do- 
ing he suffered the levy of an execution upon his goods and chat- 
tels. A fifth, a very needy man and encumbered with a nume- 
rous progeny, sold a part of his winter’s stock of provisions, in the 
full belief that the drawing would confer upon him a competency, 
if it did not render him absolutely independent. I might enu- 
merate a long list of those who were reduced to the most deplora- 
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ble shifts to raise money, for the lottery fund, yet who neverthe- 
less succeeded and contributed liberally, but the task is not half 
done, and I am sickened by its repetition. 1 would merely state 
further in addition to the history of this transaction, that I visit- 
ed another part ofthe town and appointed an agency, through 
which, in the event, I received as large an amount as I personally 
collected. The old people set an example to the young, putting 
their names upon the list “as though they were writing with 
pens of iron,” and the young emulated each other. 

The day at length arrived when according to previous ar- 
rangements all subscriptions were called in, and I set out in the 
stage for Albany. A large number of my friends, and others 
who were concerned in the speculation, had assembled at the 
stage-house at an early hour, to witness my departure and give 
me their good wishes. Of course they laid their injunctions up- 
on me as they severally conceived my need. ‘“ Be cautious,” 
said one, ‘ about pickpockets ;—there are many of the light-fin- 
gered gentry in the city, and they ’ll find you a bird worth pluck- 
ing.” * Be sure,” cried another, “that you buy of nobody but 
Southwick—when I was in Albany last, he sold the highest prize 
to a poor devil of a shoe-inaker in South Pearl, who was ’nt 
worth a half-hide.” ‘1 dont care where you purchase,” shout- 
ed a third, ‘if you get the lucky number,—-the lucky numbers 
are what we want, you know.” 

The stage arrived later than usual, and to pass away the time 
agreeably, the company made a requisition upon the bar for re- 
freshments, the cost of which, in the terms of the contract, was 
to be defrayed after the drawing of the lottery. Each member 
swallowed liberal potations, and a feeling of universal good hu- 
mour soon pervaded all hearts. Such toasts as, “‘ here ’s to the 
luck of the lottery,—here ’s hoping that we may soon divide the 
big prizes,”——and “ health and a speedy return to S ,»” were 
circulated with much jollity and applause. Loud laughter, stale 
jokes and antic monkey tricks succeeded. 

The thunder of the stage-wheels was next heard, and with 
shouts and yells, the entire collection poured into the street.— 
Forming something like two lines, facing inward, for the car- 
riage to divide as it drove up, they greeted its arrival with such 
a burst of hideous sounds, that the horses took fright, and had 
they not rushed upon them with one accord, and by the force of 
numbers literally borne them to the earth—animals and men in- 
termixed in undistinguished confusion—they would have ran off 
in spite of the exertions of the driver. He, poor fellow, at first 
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imagined that a mob had collected to kill his horses, and demo- 
lish the coach, and was struck with so much dismay that he was 
unable to move from his seat. The passengers looked out up- 
on the scene with astonishment, and the females turned pale with 
terror. 

The driver however, soon discovered that no personal harm 
was intended, and then fear gave place to genuine rage. This 
he proved by the assiduity and good earnest with which he ap- 
plied his long lash to the heaps of flesh that were holding down 
his team. Whether an amateur of penmanship or not, | never 
ascertained, but I can adduce the testimony of twenty persons 
that, with Col Washington, he well knew how to make his mark. 

| took my seat in the stage, as soon as the disordered horses 
and harness had been placed aright, and my friends surrounded 
the vehicle for the purpose of giving me a parting cheering.— 
And they did cheer me, and the horses ran off at the top of their 
speed, and the ladies shrieked in the agony of apprehension, and 
the men grappled with the furniture of the carriage, and after a 
rapid ride of a half mile the coach was dashed to pieces, the 
horses were thrown to the earth, bruised, maimed or lifeless, 
and the driver made a somerset through the air, twenty feet into 
a quagmire,—the passengers were dragged from beneath the 
ruins, all seriously injured and half dead with the affright. 

The driver was next drawn from the mud, though he had not + 
been so harmed but that he could swear ‘till the very leaves 1 Bs 
shook upon the trees,” at the people who had came to our as- i 
sistance and were slaughtering the horses, to “‘ put them out of 
pain,” as they said. All the travellers, but myself and one other, 
were conveyed with care to the nearest dwelling, where they re- 
ceived medical aid. An account of the disaster was immediate- 
ly made out and sent to the press for publication ; when with the 
individual who escaped with the least injury, I took a private 
conveyance to the next town, and there obtained seats in a stage 
that ran through W————.We arrived late in the morning at our 
place of destination, without meeting any other adventure enti- 
tled to a place in this sketch. 

Early next morning I repaired to the Lottery Office No. 45, 
State Street, to exchange my cash for scrip in the “‘ Sky Blue.” 
I had previously notified Southwick of the formation of our com- 
pany, and in his answer per mail he had engaged to supply our 
demands to any extent. My disappointment then was not small, | 
to learn that he could neither furnish a tenth part of the parcel if 
which we wished to purchase, or even procure them at the re- “a 
duced price that he had contracted to do. My heart for the 
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first time misgave me, for connected with the stage disaster, I 
could not but consider this failure as extremely ominous of final 
ill success. 1 however took a few numbers with the faint hope 
that the mammoth prize might perchance be found among them, 


- and departed to make up the deficiency elsewhere. 


The next office to which I applied was kept by a man who 
had grown opulent within its walls, and with his wealth had ac- 
quired all the self importaace, and insolence, so natural to the 
human mind after having gained the dizzy elevation of prosperi- 
ty. As I entered, the attendant at the counter casually glanced 
at my rustic dress, and with a smile of indifference or contempt 
gently curling his lip, resumed his previous employment. Seve- 
ral persons were standing in different parts of the room, and as all 
regarded me with a visible air of curiosity and merriment, I ex- 
perienced some degree of embarrassment, and reached a news- 
paper lying upon the glass-covered case at the window. 

** Damn your bumpkin impertinence!” exclaimed the ticket 
vender, in an angry and elevated tone, ‘can’t you let things a- 
lone? Want to steal that paper, do you ?——just paid four cents 
for it, sir—and you may lay it down if you please.” 

My hand followed the sheet with such force to its place again, 
that the whole went through the glass cover into the drawer. A 
shout of laughter broke from the spectators. I thought the salu- 
tation a strange one, and began to bristle uyp—the ticket-monger 
considered my call an unwelcome intrusion, and the accident a 
malicious intent, and his eye gleamed with the wrath of offended 
hauteur. 

‘If you want any thing,” he said rising, ‘‘ say so—if not, clear 
ithe shop.” 

‘You ’re a fool!” J replied, half incensed, and half inclined 
to laugh, at the same time thrusting my head forward, sneering 
excessively, and twirling my thumbs and fingers within six inches 
of his nose. 

The clerk threw down his pen, and dashed fiercely around 
ihe end of the counter, but the sight of a tremendously broad 
hand which nothing but the brawny arm to which it was attach- 
ed seemed capable of wielding, met his view and held him in 
check. 

** You ’re not like the man,” said I raising myself, ‘* who kept 
a dog to set on his customers ; but differ from him inasmuch as 
you discharge the office personally.” 

No sooner were these words uttered than the full breadth of 
the vender’s foot was introduced to my thigh—at the same in- 
stant J throttled him with such strength, that after two or three 
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ineffectual attempts to reach my neck-cloth, he sunk down upon 
the floor, when I walked without interruption, into the street. 

I had not proceeded far from the scene of this singular com- 
bat, where I conceived that | had been “ more sinned against 
than sinning,” when the clerk of the office called after me, and 
on coming up, stated in a conciliating manner that a witness of 
the unpleasant rencontre had informed Mr. ——, that he had 
seen me at Southwick’s, where he understood I wanted to pur- 
chase several hundred dollars’ worth of tickets, closing with the 
enquiry whether it were correct. [I replied that it was true that 
I wanted to make a purchase to the amount of three hundred 
dollars. 

‘‘'Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the clerk, his whole 
countenance dilating with unfeigned astonishment, at the same 
time surveying me from head to foot. ** Come, return with me ; 
you shall have them on the most liberal terms. He has been 
disappointed in some expected sales, and having a larger quan- 
tity than usual on hand with the drawing so near, he will put 
them to you low.” 

‘J am not accustomed to such treatment as [ have received 
this morning,” said [ in a tone of mild remonstrance, and dissem- 
bling the resentment that boiled in my bosom. 

**Q, Sir, just overlook this disagreeable affair,” was the re- 
ply. ‘ Besides [ think you did not have the worst of it,” he 
added with a significant wink. 

It may be easily imagined that I was not so readily persuaded 
to forgive the gross outrage which I had received, from the mere 
circumstance of my dress not being so particular as I probably 
intended it should be after sharing a dividend of one hundred 
thousand dollars. For the vender’s vulgar language and subse- 
quent personal attack, [ only felt a natural sense of resentment, 
but when I found that, after the infliction of the injury I had done 
him, he could stoop so low as to wheedle me back for the vile 
purpose of clearing from me a few dollars in the way of trade, 
I indulged no ©'her sentiment towards him than that of unmiti- 
gated scorn and contempt. I did not return to interrupt the train 
of his reflections. 

I visited with all possible despatch every other office in the 
city, but was unable to procure the necessary quantity and va- 
riety of chances by a full third. No other alternative present- 
ing, | took the stage for Troy, where I bought up all the num- 
bers on the hands of the venders, astonishing the natives by the 
large amount of my investments. Having executed all my in- 
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structions, I took a seat in the next stage for New Framingham, 
where I arrived in good time, and excited the expectations of 
the company to the highest pitch, by an ostentatious display of 
the whole purchase to each individual member. 

One thing I have neglected to mmention—the manner in which 
I was to be enriched in any degree beyond my associates. The 
fact was, I so managed in making the several purchases, that J 
obtained the company’s tickets at a discount from the general 
prices, thereby effecting a material saving, and by appropriating 
the overplus to my own use, possessed myself of five or six sepa- 
rate shares. ; 

As it was now about the third or fourth of January, and the 
Lottery drew on the sixth, not more than five or six days, at 
most, could intervene before we should be made acquainted with 
the result of our adventure. Every branch of business in the 
mean time had received a new and unexampled impulse. Ma- 
ny parcels of real estate changed hands at an increased valua- 
tion,—the buyers stipulating to pay as soon as they should re- 
ceive their several dividends of the prizes. Several companies 
were formed for various laudable purposes, for which acts of in- 
corporation were asked of the State Legislature, the necessary 
capital being expected by the prizes. One share-holder bought 
the village tavern-stand,—the consideration was merely the trans- 
fer of his equitable portion of the prize money which should ac- 
crue in my hands. Several sturdy farmers made their calcula- 
tions to embark in the mercantile line as soon as the spring open- 
ed, and for that purpose like men not too greatly elevated by 
sudden prosperity, improved the advantages of the season for 
collecting the requisite materials wherewith to put up storehouses. 
The sprig of lath who has been heretofore obtruded, appeared 
in a full new suit, any person’s credit being good to an incredi- 
ble amount who was so fortunate as to have expectations by way 
of the grand Lottery. One person who happened to own an ex- 
cellent water-privilege, conceived the gigantic project of con- 
structing some extensive works for the prosecution of the wool- 
len manufacture, the raw material for which he proposed to fur- 
nish himself, by purchasing large numbers of sheep and an ade- 
quate quantity of land for their pasture and winter provision. In 
a few days it was said that he had bought up a thousand acres 
of land, and contracted for several thousand sheep of the high- 
est grade. The next spring was to have seen the demolition of 
all the old unfashionable edifices in New Framingham, and their 
places supplied by comparative palaces. The prospectus for a 
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public newspaper, to have been called, “* The New Framing- 
ham Golden Sun,” was issued. It was to be a daily print, and 
to support General Jackson for the next presidency. 

Many examples of private munificence for public objects were 
contemplated. A canal was confidently talked of from the mar- 
ble quaries, to the Connecticut state line through the valley of 
the Housatonic, and many gentlemen went so far as to make a 
chalk estimate of the probable expenses of its construction, as 
also the number of tons which one horse could draw, and the 
aggregate amount which would be transported upon it annually. 
A college was to be founded that should bear the palm from 
Harvard—and a military academy that should put Capt. Part- 
ridge to the blush, or drive him beyond the White Hills. It 
was proposed to make pyres of the antiquated, moss covered 
churches of the town, on the scites of which were to be rebuilt 
specimens of architecture, that should outvie Saint Peter’s, Saint 
Paul’s, or any other Saint’s in Christendom. The common schools 
were to be so liberally endowed as to convert them into public 
seminaries. It was at last hinted that Berkshire should be con- 
stituted a separate, and independent state,—with New Framing- 
ham for the capital, at whose voluntary cost were the public edi- 
fices to be raised. In short schemes more wild and impractica- 
ble than the grand Spanish canal, speculations more irretrieva- 
bly destructive than the South Sea adventures, more visionary 
than the Arabian Tales, were originated and pursued with ar- 
dour and confidence of success. 

In the mean time it was announced that the drawing which 
was to have taken place on the sixth, had been postponed to the 
nineteenth. This information was received with some disaffec- 
tion and murmuring, as the prize money was thereby withheld a 
fortnight longer, but the expectations so long cherished were 
not shaken, nor did the thousand objects depending upon ulti- 
mate good fortune, suffer the least unimportant or temporary a- 
batement of prosecution. On the contrary, new schemes were 
introduced, and the company’s stock which had been previously 
held at an enormous advance, gradually rose to one thousand 
per cent above par. 

At length arrived the ever memorable 19th of January, 1826. 
It was a glorious day, and long will the occurrences which the 
sun glanced upon, as his car seemed to hasten through the hea- 
vens, form the undying theme of babbling mothers, and stand fore- 
most in the reminiscences of the surviving actors. From the 


first break of day the bells rang an untiring peal,—and when the 
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broad fountain of light tipped with golden colours the pyramidal 
eminences of the Iagconnuc hill, a grand salute of a hundred 
guns awoke the rocks and forests, while a band of thundering 
echoes sprung up from every glen, and grove, and woodland, 
and repeated the sounds till their answering voices were lost in 
the distance, or drowned by renewed bursts from the iron-lunged 
sources. Numerous breakfast parties were made, and to the 
morning repast succeeded sleigh rides, feats of skating, and va- 
rious other rustic sports and pastimes. Next came an immense 
dinner, in comparison with which, a western political barbacue 
is as nothing. Long tables were outstretched through every a- 
partment of the village hotel, and literally groaned beneath the 
burthensome impositions of reeking meats and sparkling viands. 
The shouts of rejoicing, and the voices of feasting and mirth 
broke forth in uninterrupted cadences, and the idle passer-by, 
the stranger, and transient in-dweller enquired with wonder and 
amazement, the meaning and occasion of such outrageous revel- 
ry. After this entertainment had been concluded, the assem- 
bled multitudes again betook themselves to their previous di- 
vertisements, or assisted to organize a circle in the bar, a coterie 
in the anti-room, or a committee of arrangements for a grand 
gala in the evening. By the by, I would not forget to mention, 
that a thousand corks of ancient Madeira were drawn about the 
hour at which it was supposed the drawing would take place in 
New York. 

Evening came, and with it every care or thought, but what be- 
longed to the light heart and the festive hall, was banished. The 
young, the gay and the mirthful were among the festoons of the 
lighted chamber, or moved in the measures of the dance. Loud 
and inspiring swells of music breathed from the corridor, and 
found an answering tone in every breast. Love too swept his 
unseen harp, and mingled with every scene. Old grey-haired 
men, and wrinkled, wry-lipped dames were there—the indurated 
features, the broad hard hand, the robust frame, were distin- 
guished in the retiring crowds who had gathered together to par- 
take in the glee and joy of the occasion. What a scene was 
this to be rudely awakened from! What a height from which 
to be plunged down to the startling truth of a sober reality ! 

The drawing was expected to have been made in New York 
on Wednesday, but the result could not be known in New Fra- 
mingham before Saturday, early in the afternoon. Never had 
any event congregated in our village such masses of flesh and life 
as filled to the overflowing every shop, and store, and tavern, 
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clustering at the entrances, and darting to and fro, like a com- 
munity of bees in the swarming season. And the boisterous 
conversation, the shouts of laughter, and the buoyancy which 
shewed itself in gymnastic tricks and exercises, had never before 
been witnessed in New Framingham—all this was as unusual as 
the occasion which now brought it forth. 

About two o’clock a suddenly pervading stillness was observ- 
ed throughout the assemblies, and men stood still in their steps, 
raised their hats on one side, and assumed a listening attitude, 
as if the ear had caught some expected sounds. It was even so. 
In the next moment the lively notes of a merry bugle, blown by 
the mail-carrier at the distance of half a mile, struck the sense 
with full force, and dissipated every anxious doubt. It was cer- 
tainly the mail—the mail undoubtedly contained the result of the 
drawing—the drawing had fixed beyond change or mutation 
their future prosperity—it was an awful moment—one of incon- 
ceivable suspense and pain. ‘There were no wild bursts of 
phrenzy, or maddened joy,—all was hushed to the calmness 
that precedes nature’s convulsions—yet, in every individuals 
bosom, there were emotions of indescribable violence—a strange, 
uncontrollable sentiment of hope misgiving, when it looked for 
final consummation. Instead of thronging to the post-office as 
was anticipated, to the obstruction of the carrier, and the clerks, 
not a man appeared disposed to approach it, and only a few 
boys, as was usual, were seen at their amusements near the 
door. This general and unaccountable feeling, in the little time 
necessary to examine the mail, was augmented to one of deep so- 
lemnity, and the countenances of individuals turned as pale, and 
were as destitute of the ordinary wreaths of smiles, as those of 
peoplee mployed about the chambers of the sick at a crisis of 
life and death. 

As soon as the mail arrived, the share holders of tickets as- 
sembled in a separate apartment at the public house, without ad- 
mitting a single person else. I obtained a letter and some news- 
papers at the office, and immediately joined them for the pur- 
pose of examining the contents in their presence. After closing 
the door, the apalling silence of a deep cavern reigned in the 
room—not even disturbed by a respiration. I then compared 
the chances of the company with the list of drawn numbers, and 
making an exact estimate, rose and declared to my breathless 
auditors, that the sum total of prizes drawn by their tickets was 
seventy three dollars ! 
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Had a “comet shot madly from its sphere,” and perforated 
the centre of the earth, it would not have created a more tre- 
mendous shock than did the annunciation. ‘The door was in- 
stantly thrown back, and the astounding intelligence communi- 
cated to the impatient crowds without. Groans, cries of despair 
and bitter lamentations rose upon the air like the bellowing of 
an opening volcano. The charm of the enchantment was dis- 
solved, the ignis fatuus of wealth by which they had been led, 
was extinguished,—their air-drawn castles vanished—and all at 
the moment when they fondly expected to have entered into 
the full possession of more than the great sum of their golden 
dreams. 

Many in the anguish and agony of heart, desperately plunged 
at full length upon the floor, and wallowed and bellowed like 
sea-monsters in the mud. Others leaned over a chair, or sup- 
ported themselves by a table, or hung upon the shoulders of 
their companions, and bewailed their disappointment with all the 
strength and energy of lungs. Some paced the floors rapidly, 
beating their breasts, or brows and plucking their hair,—or rush- 
ed into the street with all the extravagant symptoms of madness, 
exhibited by a shoal of poisoned fish. Others leaped into the 
air—stamped and shouted—they knew not what. Some clap- 
ped their hands together, and then swung them in wild gyra- 
tions, clipping their neighbors noses, or tumbling them over, with 
unequivocal evidences of powerful nerves, among the undistin- 
guished heaps that were rolling about like empty casks in the 
cabin of avessel, tossed by an angry storm. 

In the midst of this uproar and confusion, there arrived at 
the tavern two strangers, the one an itinerant Methodist preach- 
er, and the other a practising French physician. The different 
impressions and associations which the scene made upon the 
minds of the two, were irresistibly ludicrous. The preacher in- 
stantly attributed the distress which assailed him from every 
point to a sudden religious excitement, and fancying that some 
signal work of grace had just commenced, broke forth into a 
rhapsody, half prayer and half exortation. ‘ Lord!” he ex- 
claimed with a vigour of speech that drowned the groans of the 
multitude, ‘fix thine arrows! fix thine arrows !—let thy shafts 
reach the sinner’s heart—sweep through this assembly—with thy 
glory, Lord! with thy glory, and the rod of thy power! Sinners 
repent—repent ye, and turn from the errors of your ways—ye 
are rumed—ye are condemned—ye are utterly lost if ye now 
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neglect such great salvation—come,—come to the arms of glo- 
ry—to the fold of the shepherd—angels and seraphs are waiting 
to raise the hymns of thanksgiving and praise for your regene- 
ration !” 

The little Frenchman was as egregiously deceived as the 
preacher, but not in the same manner. He slipped over the 
threshold, shrugged his shoulders, grinned with curiosity, star- 
ed with wonderment, and then ejaculated :— By Gar! what 
is de matter ails all dis peoples?” Seeing so many men writh- 
ing in apparent pain, he conceived that some sad accident must 
have happened, and that broken limbs or severe contusions were 
the causes of the piteous moanings which proceeded from eve- 
ry side. In the true spirit of charity, he bestirred himself for 
their relief. Drawing his lancet in hot haste, he punctured one 
patient’s arm, and another’s wrist, and another’s finger, till the 
scene truly began to present the appearance ofa hospital. But 
an end was suddenly put té his labors, for the objects of his act- 
ive compassion, as if moved by one exasperating impulse, rose 
upon their feet, fiercely attacked and drove him back upon the 
holder-forth, where closing upon the two in dire combat, the in- 
creasing mass reeled about the apartment two or three times, 
distributing foul blows and bruised flesh, and raising discordant 
yells, till the whole were finally precipitated into one corner, 

rinding the undermost into the deal flooring, and groping about 
half blinded by rage and harsh ungentlemanly intercourse. 

Here I must drop the curtain. One remark, however, Mr 
Hill, and I shall have done. You will not find in the wide cir- 
cuit of New England’s territory a more staunch and inflexible 
anti-lottery population than cultivates the green hills and verdant 
plains of New Framingham. Their representative is always to 
be elected with strict reference to his principles with regard to 
legal gambling. Should he so far forget himself as to dream of 
voting in favor of a lottery bill, he would be instantly anathema- 
tised, and his children attainted and pronounced infamous. 'To 
speak of the system is to convey a direct insult, and this is re- 
sented as promptly and effectually as an imputation upon an 
[rish canaller. 

Indeed a wondrous revolution in public sentiment has been 
sustained there within a few years, and an antipathy as deeply 
rooted as that which succeeds to disappointment of first love, is 
now entertained for all systems of lotteries by the enlightened 
people of New Framingham. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


I knew the story of a broken heart ;— 

A sad tale ’twas, and such an one as some 

Of austere brow and cold mysterious eye 
Might scarcely deign to hear, or, hearing it, 
Would gravely smile and then, with solemn air 
Shaking the doubtful head, turn back to dust :— 
But haply some may learn from it that sadness 
By which the heart grows better, for the tear 
That falls for wo doth ever purify 

The soul that sent it, and returns again 

A flood of peace sweet as a seraph’s prayer. 


They loved,—or thought they loved, for cunningly 
Doth the arch god rivet an iron chain 

Around one neck, nor lets the sufferer see 

How light he wreathes the silken thread that joins 
His mated slave to that eternal yoke. 

She was a blessed creature ;—one may live 

From blushing boyhood down to hoary age, 

And only once in that long waste of years 

Could such a vision come, but never more 

To be forgotten :—not the wanton flowers 
Laugh’d to the sunbeam half so gay as she ; 

The sweet south-west on wings of fragrant gladness 
Linger’d and sigh’d at her sweet rivalry : | 
She was the very dream to light the life 

Of a boy-poet in his passionate hour: 

There never came a thought, when she was by, 
That time would ever ask her to give up 

One single sparkle of her glorious eye ; 

That there was such a thing as time, or death, 

Or that one little silken tress of her’s 

Would ever droop down in the cold, cold dust. 


And could she love that strange and moody man 
Who walk’d among his kind companionless, 

A dreamy wayward man ?—Her lightest word 
Could win him back from musing melancholy ; 
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And when at times a saddening power pass’d 

Along his pale broad brow, and quench’d awhile 

His eagle-spirit, she would wreathe again 

Her fairy fingers in his raven locks 

And he would kiss her cheek, and smile on her : 

She was his hope,—his own,—his all,—and without her 
Himself had been as nothing. Hand in hand 

Up the broad hills together had they climb’d 

And seen the sun, the glorious summer sun 

Unfold the violet’s petals ; they had stood 

Upon the moonlight lea, and day by day, 

As that mysterious sadness which partakes 

Of such deep joy as nature’s communings 

Alone can give stole o’er them, they had wept 

The tears that sanctify and bless ; together 

Had bow’d their spirits, and with their pure pray’rs 
Ador’d high Heav’n. What lack’d they more? They lov’d:— 
O, may not love like this forever mock 

At Time and Change and Fate ? 


Solemn and sad 
The cold east wind sweeps by the russet oaks, 
And the green liveried forests have put on 
Their bridal hues, purple and verdant gold ;— 
Their bridal to decay : solemn and sad 
The cold east wind hath swept o’er her ; she too 
Makes ready bridal vesture,—is she ready 
To marry with the grave? O, who that saw 
So very fair and beautiful a thing 
Ling’ring thus frail upon the verge of life, 
Would marvel if her next low gentle prayer 
Should waft her up to paradise? Yet all, 
Even to the last, had hope, but still wept on 
They scarce knew why: but when the trembling leaves 
Dropt from the parent boughs,—and a faint shudder 
And a tremulous flush, and in her eye 
A most unearthly brightness came and pass’d, 
And she lay there, voiceless and soulless now, 
Lovlier than thought, with her bright golden hair 
Glitt’ring amid the violet veins that rose 
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Upon her holy brow,—you would suppose 
They had not deem’d of this, so utter was 
Their tearless agony. 


Far far away, 
Over the wide blue waters long and lone 
Roam’d that heart-stricken man, nor found he rest, 
Nor peace, nor hope, and now he came to die 
In his own land. The white sails fill’d,—away ! 
The good ship cleaves the crested billows free, 
Yet his heart felt no bounding spring of joy. 
From morn to night his idle eye was fix’d 
Upon the idle wave, save when at times 
The westward heav’n grew gladden’d with the joy 
Of the perpetual sun, and then with arms 
Outspread, and eyes agaze would he look long 
And wistfully towards that far distant land. 
But when the moaning billows rous’d themselves, 
And the pale sickly sun adown the west 
Glar’d white upon the ghastly sea and ’mid 
Shrill flying ropes the piping sea-winds shriek’d 
Till grey-beard sailors shook their hoary heads ; 
Then he would smile, not proudly nor in scorn, 
But as if he had hop’d,—had pray’d for Death, 
And now would hail him a Deliverer. On 
The fast ship scuds her course, and now he stood 
On his own native shore, nor waited he 
For welcome or for greeting, till he lay 
Along her grave who died, among bright flow’rs 
Ripe honey-suckle and sweet fairy-cap ; 
And all night long did the cold faithless moon 
Show’r dews on him,—and laughing morn rose up 
As fresh and fair as at young Nature’s birth,— 
But it was not for him. G. L. 
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MONUMENTS. 


Where are our monuments ? where our memorials of Nation- 
al Glory ? our tributes to departed worth '—These questions 
have been urged by the eloquent and the Patriotic, in favor of 
erecting Monuments, and Temples, and Statues, to perpetuate 
the names and the deeds of our illustrious fathers. Sons and 
daughters of America! look forth upon your free and happy 
country—mark the progress and the effects of her moral, politi- 
cal and social institutions, and say—can the proudest monument 
of creative art, or the most polished labors of a foreign chisel, 
add to our importance as a republican nation, or to our glory 
as an tndependent people ? 

The colossal superstructure of American freedom, is a ‘‘ monu- 
ment” in our land, less perishable than the storm-beaten pyra- 
mids of Egypt—its base is upon the rock of the Pilgrims—and 
its apex is in the Heavens! our fathers sacrificed at its altar— 
their names are emblazoned on its pillars—and their deeds are 
enrolled in its archives! He who achieved for us those con- 
quests that have made us a nation, needs not the efforts of trans- 
atlantic genius, to bid him Jive in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Science and the arts are abroad in our land! View the speci- 
mens that are daily accumulating from the press, the pencil and 
the chisel ; their ratio is in proportion to our political advance- 
ment—and the principles of our government demand for them 
an equal support. ‘These flowers of native genius, if cheered by 
the same beams, and nurtured with the same care, would soon 
rival the proudest exotic which exists only in the sun of patronage. 

In the bosom of his chosen retirement, beneath the shadows 
that his hand had planted, the Hero of Vernon reposes in the 
silent majesty of his glory! the sod presses lightly on his bosom, 
for it is hallowed with the tears of a nation, and consecrated by 
the footsteps of his illustrious co-patriots ; his simple tomb is a 
shrine to which Columbia shall lead her future sons for exam- 
ples of virtue, patriotism and glory ! 


“ Sweet sleep the brave! in solemn chant shall sound, 
Celestial vespers o’er his sacred ground ; 

Long ages hence, in pious twilight seen, 

Shall choirs of seraphs sanctify the green— 

At curfew hour shall fondly hover there, 

And charm with sweetest dirge the list’ning air.” 
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The traveller may pause with awe and admiration amid the 
splendid vestiges of Grecian antiquity, for he feels that he is in 
the birth place of science, in the home of the muses. The spi- 
rit of enthusiasm breathes around him, and, as by a mystic associa- 
tion, he connects the ancient mythology of Homer, with the tem- 
ples and shrines that surround him ; ages have rolled over them 
—the touch of time hath consecrated them as objects of classi- 
cal interest—but their glory is departed! Our country boasts 
no attractions for the eye of the Antiquarian—few subjects for 
the speculations of the Chronologist ; for our monuments are re- 
cent—they are among us and around us—but they are not in 
ruins—for our glory is with us!—What are our seminaries of 
learning ? our Halls of jurisprudence ? our Temples of religion ? 
our extensive and thriving Manufactories >——-What are these, but 
evidences of our moral and political advancement in all that con- 
stitutes our worth as individuals, and our character as a nation ? 

What are our conquests in the field and our triumphs upon 
the ocean, but proofs of our courage, magnanimity and enter- 
prize? Charlestown may lift ber storied column to the Hea- 
vens! but the memory of her Heroes will survive, when the 
marble shall have crumbled into dust—will be as lasting, as our 
gratitude for their services. 

Among the many institutions honorable to our country, are its 


free schools ; these liberal channels of learning are highly bene- 


ficial to every class of society, as they enable youth of either sex 
to obtain such educations as shall fit them to fill stations of fu- 
ture usefulness. ‘The strongest proof of national refinement, is 
the consideration shewn for female improvement, when the bro- 
ther and sister are permitted to walk hand in hand in the paths 
of education—when woman is allowed to participate in the pre- 
rogatives of man—so far as shall fit her to become not only his 
partner in the hall of pleasure, or at the domestic fire side, but 
the intelligent companion of his studies, and the instructress of 
his children. 

The first years of our existence are naturally under the guid- 
ance and direction of woman; how important then, that she 
should be qualified for the responsible task of forming characters 
for society, and beings for eternity! how necessary that she 
should combine all those virtues, and energies, that we would 
transmit to posterity, and which are the result of early improve- 
ment. 

The cultivation of the female mind may be traced in all the 
walks of social life ; it is manifest in the observances of decorum 
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and morality, it is equally obvious in the domestic circle, aud 
in the sphere of fashion. The pride of an American nation is the 
early intelligence of her offspring ; she nourishes each expand- 
ing germ of talent with unremitting solicitude, and when asked 
to display the splendors of her tcilet-—like the illustrious mother 
of the Gracchi, she presents her sons and daughters to society 
and exclaims with triumph, “ these are my jewels !” 


K. A. W. 





STANZAS. 


Oh ! there’s a charm in the close of day 
When its glorious hues are fading away ; 
When the soft clouds rise from the ocean’s breast, 
Bright with the blush of the glowing west ! 
When the zephyr comes from the twilight bower, 
Sweet with the breath of the closing flower. 


Oh! there ’s a charm in the soothing sound 

Of the woodland breeze as it murmurs round— 
Waking the sigh of the dewy grove, 

Soft as the whisper of early love ! 
When the bird of night from the ruin’d tower, 
Breathes her chant to the vesper hour. 


Who hath not look’d on thé moon, as through 
Her star-lit hall of celestial blue, 
She moves above in her spheral pride, 
With the vestal grace of a youthful bride ; 
Drawing the veil from her pearl-wreath’d brow, 
To look with smiles on the world below ! 


Who hath not felt the charm of this hour 

Steal o’er him like a spell of power !— 
Soothing wild passion’s waves to rest, 

Or whispering peace to his troubled breast,— 
Soft as the breeze when the storm is o’er, 


And the billow sleeps on the sea-beat shore. 
AUGUSTA. 
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A NORTH AMERICAN REVIEWER. 


The reply of the reviewer of Comstock’s Mineralogy to our 
strictures on the North American Review, published in No’s 7 
and 8 of the Lyceum, does not demand an elaborate answer.— 
The reader who has attended to the subject, will recollect that, 
in No 7 of the Lyceum, we examined the review of Coinstock’s 
Mineralogy at some-length. We extracted from it eleven pro- 
positions, containing the marrow of the article. ‘These proposi- 
tions were, Ist. that Dr Comstock had made too free use of 
Professor Cleaveland’s work ; 2d. that he had not enriched his 
book by extracts from other writers ; 3d. that he was ignorant 
of the rapid strides with which mineralogy had lately advanced ; 
4th. that his book furnished no evidence that he had ever heard 
of the new American localities ; 5th. that it evinced unpardona- 
ble inattention to the progress of science; 6th. that Dr C. says 
that “ chrystallized Lepidolite” occurs at Paris, Maine, where no 
such thing is found ; 7th. that in excluding the angular measure- 
ments of minerals, Dr C. had struck out one of the three all- 
important characters ; 8th. that an air of parade is given to the 
book by the introduction of a few of Professor Mohs’ new terms ; 
Oth. that the work is full of errors of the pen; 10th. that it is 
full of errors of the press; 11th. that instead of advancing the 
science of mineralogy it carries it back ten vears. 

These sweeping propositions we examined separately and at- 
tempted to prove them all to be groundless. ‘The reviewer, in 
reply, opposes nothing to our conclusions but harangue and de- 
clamation. He does not point out one error in our statements, 
he shews no fallacy in our reasoning, he ofers nothing which in 
the slightest degree abates the force of our conclusions. Cer- 
tainly, if he had any thing better to offer than vor et preterea 
nihil, he would produce it, in a case where he is so closely 
pressed. But having failed to do so, we think we may assume 
it as granted, that the review in question was wholly unjust and 
hypercritical. 

We happened to remark in the course of our observations that 
Dr Comstock’s mineralogy was introduced into Yale College. 
By this, says the reviewer, we meant to convey the idea that it 
was used there as a text book, which he declares not to be the 
fact. Now we neither said, nor meant that Dr C.’s book was 
used in Yale College as a text book. We are not practised Re- 
viewers, and have not yet learned to make strong assertions and 
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print them without knowing them to be true. The fact that the 
work was used in Yale College under the sanction of the Pro- 
fessor of mineralogy there, we stated on the highest authority. 
If it were necessary, we could offer as additional testimony, de- 
rived from Mr Howe, the book-seller at New Haven, that seve- 
ral dozens of Dr. Comstock’s work have been sold to the stu- 
dents of the college, and that within the last week, the accuracy 
of our assertion has been confirmed by a graduate from Yale, in 
an accidental conversation with the Editor of the Lyceum. 

The letter introduced by the reviewer to prove that he is not 
alone in his opinion of Comstock’s mineralogy, shews that a stu- 
dent of New Haven agrees with the reviewer on this subject.— 
When the North American Review stoops to such a resource as 
this, and is forced to prop up its authority by an anonymous let- 
ter from a New Haven student, we think it not a violent inference 
that for once its cause is bad. The reviewer with whom we are 
dealing, may. perhaps, with more propriety, put himself on the 
level of his New Haven correspondent, and having done so, we 
are willing he should derive all the advantage from it that he 
can. Every great man has his followers, and a Professor of an 
University is entitled, ex officio, to a “Tray, Blanch and Sweet- 
heart,” who will bay a chorus to any song he may sing. 

A few words respecting Webster’s Chemistry will suffice.— 
Dr Webster having stated in his preface that it was a leading 
object in the compilation of that work to furnish a cheaper work 
than that of Henry or Brande, we stated that the price of Web- 
ster’s book was four dollars and that of Brande two. ‘To this 
the reviewer replies that he has made enquiry of the Booksellers 
and finds the price of Brande to be five dollars! We have 
caused enquiry to be made of Richardson & Lord in Washing- 
ington-street, Dr Webster’s publishers, and of other Booksellers, 
and we assure the reader that the price of Dr Webster’s book 
is 4 dollars to 4,50 in boards, while the price of Brande is 2 
dollars to 2,50 bound. When the reviewer said that he had seen 
a catalogue for a public sale, in which Brande was marked 5 dol- 
Jars, he should have added that at that very sale, the books sold 
for less than 1 dollar 75 cents. If it were the purpose of the 
reviewer to invalidate our testimony, or substantiate his own, he 
should have adopted artifices less easily exposed than this. 

Among the long list of errors pointed out in Webster’s Manual, 
it seems that two of them were corrected in the errata which es- 
caped our notice, it being placed at page 12, instead of at the end 
of the volume as is usual. But the gross blunder relative to 
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the thermometer, page 25, paragraph 93, and to phosphorus, pa- 
ragraph 581 ; the contradictions respecting sulphur and hydrogen, 
‘paragraph 511, and chloride of lead; the false directions for mak- 
ing magnesia, page 282, and corrosive sublimate, page 386 ; the 
want of explanation to the phenomenon mentioned at page 91; 
the ludicrous substitution of cutting ornaments for cutting instru- 
ments, paragraph 1646, &c. &c. ; these are none of them alluded 
to in the errata, nor are they in any way apologized for by the re- 
viewer. ‘Taking no more for granted then, than what the au- 
thor by his silence admits, we think we have enough, and more 
than enough, to establish our position that Dr Webster’s book 
is by no means so perfect as the 55th No. of the North Ameri- 
can would have us believe. If we were to go farther and main- 
tain that it'is a very humble performance, and displays as much 
knowledge of the art of ‘ book making” as of the science of 
Chemistry, we believe we should only be throwing argument 
away upon a proposition which is pretty well established. 





THE HOPE OF GLORY. 


The love of distinction, of one kind or another, seems almosi 
as inherently instinctive in the mind, as love of life itself. If 
there be, indeed, an individual who has never at any one period 
entertained some hope, however faint, or conceived some dream, 
however vague, of becoming eminent in his day, or, at least, of 
building up a name that should finally emerge from the mists of 
oblivion and float triumphantly upon the bosom of ages,—to 
such an one we say, he is not made of penetrable stuff. Such 
a state of being must be either the unthinking apathy of dulness, 
or the severe calm of mental discipline and self subjugation. It 
must result from folly or profound philosophy. ‘The one con- 
dition is that ungifted nakedness which nature sometimes chooses 
to throw into contrast with mighty intellects, to abase perhaps 
the self-imaginations of the wise ;—the other comes only when 
the storm and the whirlwind have ceased. 

Almost all enter upon the manifold duties and busisiess of life 
with the love of fame for their main principle of exertion, modi- 
fied by the habits of thought which occupy the minds of diffe- 
rent individuals, and with the hope of glory, in distant but beau- 
tiful prospect, alluring them to struggle towards the promised re- 
ward of toil. Most of these fail of attaining the desired object : 
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some err in selecting the means of gaining an honourable repu- 
tation; many make the selection of means the least of their 
scruples, and are lost, perhaps, in the confusion of revolutions or 
the darkness of centuries, or, may be, 


Damn themselves to everlasting fame ;— 


while others, who seem to become refined in life from the dross 
of worldly speculations and earthly passion, have sent up along 
the flight of years, those magnificent thoughts which have en- 
riched the minds of nations with affluent treasures of pure and 
eloquent beauty, and which still elevate the hearts and form the 
characters of those who are to be the guides of us and of our 
children. 

There are many who falter at the threshold, startled by the 
difficulty and danger and self-denial, and terrified at the strife, 
the mortification, the scorn and the hate, which, like staunch 
hounds, pursue to the death the aspirant for fame ; and perhaps 
there have been few, even of the most successful in the race af- 
ter glory, who have not some time doubted if it 


Were not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nerza’s hair. 


But shall such men, therefore, slumber out useless lives in inglo- 
rious ease? Hope, honour, duty ; every thing that can en- 
courage the mind to persevering exertion ; every thing that can 
animate and support an ardent spirit ; every thing that can en- 
sure certain, though late reward,—all forbid it. Least of all, 
should one who is aware of the conscious promptings of the sa- 
cred Muse, give way to these despairing but momentary influ- 
ences, or believe that posterity will necessarily regard his name 
with the cold indifference with which men of his own day look 
upon him and his works. Indeed, he who is conscious in him- 
self of his own powers, need never despair ; for though the meed 
of genius becomes daily more distant from those who do not pur- 
sue it, yet it cannot fail to be overtaken by him who looks tow- 
ards it with steadfast and untroubled eye, and faints not in the 
course. For we hold that present judgment is sufficient for one 
to determine for himself, with accuracy enough, what degree of 
present praise is due, and what portion of future applause cer- 
tainly awaits him, when the inveteracy of personal hate and the 
falsehoods of contemporary envy, slumber quietly in the oblivion 
which should, and indeed commonly does, cover the ordinary 
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minds which could persecute genius, but could not compass the 
least of its glorious imaginations. For mean and weak-minded 
men will still wonder and gape on, and often hate what they 
cannot understand ; and, though unable to construct their own 
miserable hovels, will endeavour to demolish the beautiful. tem- 
ples which required for their erection, the intellects of angels. 


Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam,— 
was the judgment of the Roman : and the saying comes upon us 
now with the full force of prophetic fervour, which his contem- 
poraries might have considered but as a fond boast, but which 
posterity has more than made good. 

I am persuaded, said Lord Bacon, the work will gain upon 
men’s minds in aGEs ; alluding to his great philosophical pro- 
duction, which was then received with cold distrust, and has 
since gained him, throughout the world, the title of the Father of 
Learning. O, how cheering ought such an example to be to 
neglected and suffering genius, and of how little value seems the 
broad rumor of one’s own time! To think of a man like Ba- 
con, whose glorious name we hope yet to see freed from a 
stain whieh we verily believe might be wiped away ;—to think 
of him hated, nay, ridiculed by his formal contemporaries, be- 
cause their narrow capacities could not grasp the immortal 
thoughts of his godlike mind ;—misunderstood by his friends ;— 
triumphed over by his enemies ;—deserted by his king at his ut- 
most need ;—sacrificed to save a profligate favourite, and almost 
beggared ;—yet still prepared to descend from the highest state 
to all the degradation of poverty, with an indifference to worldly 
reputation, which nothing but innocent integrity could give, and 
with a pure ardour for science, which might have consecrated a 
worse cause, still exclaiming that he was even ready for the 
date obolum Belisario. Great, indeed, are the consolations and 
supports of such men. Great as were Milton’s, when, in pover- 
ty and blindness, in darkness and in danger, amid the flippant 
insults of a ribald court, he still tasted of the streams of 


——_-———_Sjloa’s fount that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


Great as were Dante’s though he “knew how hard it was to 
climb the stairs of another, and how salt was the taste of another’s 
bread ;”—nay, though he begged by the way-side his bitter 
bread for pity’s sake ;—for even then his prophet-soul wandered 
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upon the shores of futurity, and he heard his own name mingling 
with the rolling waters which sound forevermore. 

It is only at short intervals that such mighty minds have ap- 
peared, to accomplish their end,—to disenvelope the moral uni- 
verse of some of its shrouding darkness: and as the solitary ray 
of some beautiful star may travel for centuries before it illumi- 
nates our sphere, so were the splendid creations of their bright 
intellects destined to enlighten the minds of other ages. But it 
is by examining into the characters of these wonderful men, by 
discovering what were their urging motives,—what their animat- 
ing hopes, —what their doubts and fears and sufferings, and 
what their support under all their trials, that one who feels in 
himself some workings, however faint, of the same spirit, may 
determine whether he is strong to fight likewise against error,—— 
whether he is prepared to engage in the warfare of letters, that 
most perilous and fearful of all strifes,-—for it too often kills the 
heart. 

We would urge this subject more especially upon the con- 
sideration of such as are burning to emulate the glory of those 
masters of the rhyme, who have nourished the world with the 
beautiful visions of poetic inspiration. ‘True Fame has built her 
temple in Heaven: and the crude dreams of misdirected enthu- 
siasm, heat without light, and ardour unsupported by judgment 
and principle, will never make her votaries priests of the sacred 
altar. ‘I’o become thoroughly imbued with these holy myste- 


ries, lovely as they are distant, and pure as they are difficult of 


attainment, requires a fixedness of purpose, a simplicity of cha- 
racter, a chastening of thought and a devotedness of life, which 
are themselves the result but of persevering, solitary, and it may 
be, painful meditation, in the midst of discouragements which 
would bend any spirit but the one that is unyielding because it 
is conscious of right. ‘To obtain this immortal and invaluable 
fame, the Poet must feel and cultivate a love of nature, inferior 
only to the love of God ; and a love of mankind, which he may 
best show in employing all his faculties to raise and purify the 
affections in a world where intellect, often unwarmed by the 
energies of heart, glitters cold and ice-like, awakening no sym- 
pathies, touching no feelings, or rousing at best, only that un- 
cordial admiration which is valueless and transitory as its own 
chilling and repulsive glare. A true Poet was not created mere- 
ly to mingle in the fleeting interests of his own times: he dwells 
with the past and revels with the future. The ages before the 
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flood, and the shadowy years which are rolling towards us from 
Eternity, are alike his. He thinks not for his own times only, 
but for the world and for all time : for he flatters no varying popu- 
lace, pampers no sickly taste, but, founding his meditations upon 
the broad basis of deep Philosophy, engages manfully in the 
cause of unchanging Truth. He thinks not of himself—he even 
forgets his own individual existence ;——and if men do begin to flat- 
ter and applaud him, though it may be the prophetic voice 
whose augury coming years shall fulfil, yet is he more likely to 
doubt and distrust it, and when the shout is loudest, perhaps to 
wonder with the wise Greek, what folly he may have committed. 
And feeling certain that 





Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glittering foil, 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies :— 


and conscious of having found fit audience, though few in his 
own day, and that future generations will delight in his genius 
and marvel at his fate, he will say with the still greater Roman: 
malim ut de me querant homines quamobrem Catont non sit pos- 
ita statua, quam quare sit posita. Finally, he must make up 
his mind to fail of the comforts and charms of life,-—perhaps, 
(and it will be his hardest task) to forego the companionship of 
friends and the kind charities of love, to bear the contempt of 
fools, and may be to meet the frowns of the wise,—- 


To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


If he be willing to do all this, and more,—-to be rather desirous 
than willing, merely, to embark his thoughts for a distant shore, 
there to meet the award of another race of men, sooner than 
challenge the applause of those who are about him, as knowing 
from the very nature of things that this must be evanescent :—if 
unseduced by the blandishments of life, unshaken by the pains 
and terrors of mortal misery, he is ready to celebrate the patience 
of fortitude and the beauty of holiness,—we bid him God speed; — 
he is a true Poet. 

Nor is the reward uncertain and the gain slight. It is some- 
thing, to think that the minds of other years will mingle with your 
thoughts: but it is infinitely more, to feel assured that, while 
they are dwelling upon the images which sprung up before your 
creating fancy, they are imbibing imaginations which purify as 
well as delight. It was a common thought among the ancients, 
that poetic genius was a gift of a nature too transcendent to be 
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derived in any way except by the immediate inspiration of Di- 
vinity. Polluted as the streams may often be, whether diverted 
from their natural current by accident, the strong resistance of 
opposing circumstance, or from whatever cause, we are certain 


that the source of this high vocation was always a fountain-head ¥ 

of the best and purest affections, and of the very noblest aspira- : 

tions after moral perfection and intellectual beauty. The idea it 

may be a fond one,—and some would smile at it as the conceit i 

of a barbarous age or of an unpledged imagination,—but Milton rt 

believed it, and one of our most eminent divines has expatiated a 
: upon it in terms full of the freshness of the heart, to which his ae 
‘ generous maturity of thought gives fervent force. ‘To one who He 
& 


could convince himself of this, the peace, the comfort, the in- 
ft nocence of his heart must be dear indeed, as he goes rejoicing 
on his way,— 


To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 


: 
his only care, Me 
4 
Judge him perverse. ; 





PROMISED POEMS. 





; You may, or may not remember, reader, that some time since, 
' I promised specimens of a manuscript volume of poems, and ex- 
tracts from sundry albums that had been submitted to my in- 
spection. I now proceed to redeem the pledge. 

Some days after the reception, as announced in a former 
number, of ‘ albums, manuscripts and poems,” I seated myself 
with the determination of despatching the whole, at one and the 
same time. So I sent my confidential servant with the albums 
to a professor of the chirographic art in the next street, who is 
also a trader in poetry and other small wares, requesting him to 
furnish me with a dozen original odes, sonnets and poems—to 
copy the same into the volumes handed him,—annex the signa- 
ture A. L., and place the whole to my account. In the mean 
time, I opened the manuscript volume of my friend, the young 
author. Now of all reading in the world, the reading of a- poem 
in manuscript is the most abominable. One can hardly con- 
ceive, before trial, how marvellously different is the appearance b| 
of a work, in a clear type, and with a good margin, on good pa- Bi 
per, compared with the villainous penmanship and botched-up Ht 
pages of the author. So entirely convinced am I of the necces- Lait 
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sity of the above mentioned items, for the success of a work, 
that I have written a treatise to prove that, in all possible per- 
formances, the display of talent depends upon a thin-faced type, 
and that a great deal of wit lies in the binding.—The first po- 
em,—let us see—takes up about fifty pages, yclept The Indian 
Chief ;—reader, we will cut the Indian Chief’s acquaintance, as 
he is, undoubtedly, a monstrous bore.—Here, after forty pages 
of notes, we find half a dozen blank leaves, succeeded by a se- 
ries of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ I am very loth to pass over 
these blank leaves: my mind misgives me that they are the bet- 
ter portion of the volume. But here we come at last, to the 
short poems. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FONTENELLE. 


“T am,”— (as Phebus after Daphne hies, 
Breathless, so fast her nimble footsteps speed, 
The catalogue of his good qualities 
He thus recounts to ears that little heed—) 
I am the lord of song ; and tune the | lyre 
To notes of harmony ;—but music’s charms 
Little avail to woo her to his arms ; 
She pays no defere..ce to the poet’s fire. 
“T know the virtues of the humblest weed,— 
The healing God they call me in the skies—” 
Swifter than ever cruel Daphne flies. 
But had he sung,—* see whom you captive lead 
To love,—a fair and youthful deity,— 
Believe me, Daphne would have scorn’d to flee. 


Now I know nothing about French, and never saw the origi- 
nal of these lines, but I must make some marginal note in pencil, 
for the author. ‘To impress my youthful proteg’e with a high 
opinion of my critical taste and familiarity with Monsieur Fonte- 
nelle, I will say, ‘evinces the taste of the translator.” I flatter 
myself 1 have taken sufficient latitude, the same remark being 
generally applicable to translations. 

I can afford now to omit a dozen pages, until I come to a 
song—to Miss Blank. ‘This must be amusing. 


TO ————— 


I have wander’d oft in the fairy bower 
Of gaiety and loveliness, 
And gaz’d for many a quick-flown hour 
On the rosy lip and golden tress ; 
On whisper’d accents of woman have hung, 
And been charm’d with strains that beauty has sung. 
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In the brilliant round of the mazy dance 
I have gaz’d on the mirth-lit face ; 
On the dreamy eye where the sun-beams glance— 


et cetera, et cetera, for.twenty-five stanzas.—Rosy lip—golden 
tress—dreamy eye,—well,—there ’s no help for it. Turn over 
—turn over—here are songs to A , to E , to M 
and all the other letters of the alphabet, I believe ; Sonnets to 
Spring, Autumn,--Odes to May, June and January. ‘Then 
comes a poem which shall suggest a complimentary letter to 
the author. 











THE ROLLING YEAR. 


Spring,—sweet in sunshine and in showers, 
Leads on the nimble-footed hours. 

The light and verdant drapery, thrown 
The rose-bush and the flower upon, 

Looks still more fair—cold winter’s snows 
So long have rested, where now glows 

In native loveliness and pride, 

In valley or on mountain side, 

The wild rose,—or the violet, 

First flower our searching glance has met. 
O! sweet it is to wander now 

On the green mountain’s sunny brow,— 
Or stray along by glassy lake,— 

Or wander in the wooded brake,— 

Or muse upon the wave-beat shore, 

And listen to the billows’ roar. 

These hours to youth remembrance bring 
Of those sweet strains that poets sing ; 

To age—the thought of what has been, 
But never may return again. 


Then Summer comes, and with her brings 
Her own best, brightest welcomings. 
Season of blue and cloudless skies,— 
And thousand woodland melodies ! 

Of the bright morn, and noon more bright 
And beauteous still,—and quiet night. 
And then the rapt enthusiast strays, 

O’er nature’s glorious works to gaze. 

At morn,—to see the sun’s first beam 
From the red wave in splendor stream, 
And tinge with light each tender flower, 
That blossoms in the sylvan bower ; 

And crystal fails, and gushing rills, 

And fruitful vales and lofty hills ; 

To see the lark ascend the sky, 

And the proud eagle hasten by. 

At eve, to skim the glassy wave, 

And, while the crested billows lave 
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The dark sides of his bounding bark, 
Bright imag’d in the deep, to mark 
The moon, and all the worlds of light 
That roll along the sky at night. 


Autumn! that crowns the laborer’s toil 
With the rich produce of the soil— 
Autumn! what joys and sweets are thine ! 
There, purple clusters load the vine, 
Here golden fruit salutes the eye, 
Hanging above invitingly,— 
There proudly stands the yellow sheaf, 
Here falls the many-color’d leaf, 
Season of clouds! when sunset gleams 
Flash brightly over hills and streams, 
How beautiful the varied dies 
That richly stain thy glowing skies ! 
The rivulet hath ceas’d its song, 
Nor murmurs more the flowers among. 
Stript of its leafy glories, high 

The royal oak uplifts its form, 
And stands in naked majesty, 

To battle with the thunder storm. 
The music of the groves is gone, 

For this, and for the wild-bee’s hum, 
The cold wind’s melancholy moan, 

Meet music for such hours, has come. 
All—all is dark and gloomy here, 
For icy winter rules the year. 


Thirty-three pages more poetry, and an index. I can’t read 
them,—but must be about my letter of compliment, on a book 
that I have scarcely opened, and to a gentleman that I have 


never seen but once in my life. 


TO Mri. N. V——. 
June 19, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—I have perused with the greatest satisfaction, the 
MS. volume you were so kind as to favor me with ; and rest as- 
sured. sir, that my opinion of self is not a little heightened, by 
the confidence in my judgment a gentleman of your powers has 
tacitly expressed, in submitting to my inspection, so honorable a 
work. There is nothing, sir, like reading an author’s manu- 
script before its purity has been sullied by the fingers of those 
monsters, who in common parlance are termed printer’s devils, 
or its contents exposed to the public eye. But my passion for 
beautiful manuscripts, strong as it is, yields to my desire for the 
increase of our country’s literature. I hope, therefore, that your 
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modesty will pardon me, if I urge the design of publication, 
which you lately expressed. 

Of « The Indian Chief,” I hardly know how to express my 
opinion, without being considered by you as flattering your vani- 
ty, and guilty of great insincerity. But my enthusiasm gets the 
better of my prudence in this case, and if I appear to express 
myself in terms of too high eulogy, you must remember that in 
the simplicity of my heart I speak, and therefore, forgive me. 
The versification of this poem, unites the sonorousness and va- 
riety of Milton, with the sweet and softly-flowing lines of Thomp- 
son, and no small portion of the happy peculiarities of Akenside. 
But the versification is of the least importance. Your language 
is brilliant and glowing—your descriptions are natural and in- 
teresting—your reflections eloquent, and your allusions to the 
manners and customs of the Indians, are especially pertinent.— 
The forest scenes are particularly fine ; and the few occasions, 
in which you have described the cruelty and valour of these rude 
nations, show a knowledge of the character you have depicted, 
that could not have been acquired but by laborious investigation 
of its peculiar traits, and an extensive acquaintance with human 
nature in general. Your work possesses a nicety of finish that 
renders one doubly pleased with it as a whole,—and certainly 
infinitely increases the value of individual sentences snd detach- 
ed portions. If I can be thought otherwise than hypercritical 
in finding fault with any thing that so much pleases me, I should 
say that the diction was rather too gorgeous, and the images 
rather too frequent and brilliant. ‘There seems to be an exuber- 
ance of splendid thoughts. ‘This, however, in a young writer, 
is a failing that leans to virtue’s side ; and one, if it can indeed 
be called a fault, that is easily corrected. 

As to your minor poems, I have made several marginal notes 
on those that particularly pleased me. The selection of those 
among so many that are beautiful, was a difficult task; I can 
compare it to nothing but searching among a heap of brilliant 
diamonds for the most beautiful. The multiplicity of my en- 
gagements prevents my being more explicit at present, but 
I should be exceedingly happy to be favored with a private in- 
terview as soon as possible. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, your servant, 

A. L. 

Having folded, sealed and directed, I rang the bell and dis- 
patched my servant to deliver this epistle; and at the same 
time a man entered bearing my lot of Albums, which had been 
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fitted according to my directions. Upon examination, however, 
I found that my friend had been too explicit in his compli- 
ments. He praised Maria’s black hair, or 1 suppose ‘ raven 
locks,’—when the colour is a most beautiful auburn. He ad- 
mired Susan’s ‘ mild blue eye,’ when it is the most briliant jet 
that ever inspired a man with love, or a poet with words. He 
was in raptures with the rosy cheeks of my pale beauties,—and 
the marble paleness of my rosy ones. In short never were so 
many misplaced compliments perpetrated, and beautiful thoughts 
wasted. But I could not help it; so I let them remain just as 
they were ; probably they may never be read. 

I immediately applied myself seriously to the task of looking 
through these volumes; and found many whose claims to 
originality would never be disputed. 1 will give a specimen 
from those which I reserved for future publication. The fol- 
lowing was written in a real blood-dagger-and-pistol hand. 


TO 


The passion, maid, I bear for thee, 
Is not of mortal birth! 

It is of too much majesty— 
For any thing like earth. 





—_—— 


Think of the ever raging sea— 
Think of the tiger’s den; 

And its most, high sublimity, 
Thou may’st imagine then. 


If then thy faithful heart can burn 
With such a love as mine,— 
And thou its ardent flame return, 

I will be ever thine. 


But, O! if not—it is not meet, 
That I should prosper then! 
The precipice is fifty feet ! 
And I am five feet ten! Oroario. 
Now can any one imagine the possibility of a more sublime 
and chastened production than this! Can any one look at 
the burning words—the impassioned breaks and starts—the 
deep feeling pervading the whole, without being persuaded 
of the sincerity and depth of the writers attachment! Can 
any one improve upon the extreme delicacy with which his in- 
tentions, if his suit be rejected, are conveyed! He does not 
declare his mind outright, because it might give pain. But 
he introduces it by a simple but impressive line— 


The precipice is fifty feet-— 
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This partially illumines the reader’s mind. He knows that 
precipices are not introduced for nothing; and a precipice of 
that height leads him to suspect something uncommon. Now 
see in what perfect keeping is the sequel ;— 


And I am five feet ten. 


Now this, while it gives us a favorable opinion of the author’s 
modesty—in declaring that he is only five feet ten, when po- 
etical license would have permitted the addition of at least a 
foot—interests our feelings and excites our attention. By and 
by, according to the natural power of association, we are led to 
perceive some connection between the precipice and the au- 
thor ; when soon, the whole truth bursts upon us, and we are 
overwhelmed by the thought that society is about to be deprived 
of a valuable member, and that the tribe of poets is to lose a 
worthy brother. 

The following extract is from a poem of four pages, closely 
written. ‘The owner of the Album from which it is taken has 
expressed her opinion of its merits in this note ;—‘ written by a 
monstrous bore of a country cousin.’ You shall have one little 
taste of the morceau : 


TO SUSAN. 
AN EPISTLE COMPLAINING OF "S$ UNKINDNESS. 


By the pensive purling stream, 
In the silver moon’s cold beam 
I sat me down to weep; 
For I could not prevail on Bess, 
To be a little shepherdess, 
Vested in a rural dress, 
And sit a-tending sheep. 
o>. © C8 Ss 


Then follow these stanzas addressed 
TO——————_- 


Bid wrinkled care away! away! 

Nor nurse a single thought of sorrow,— 
O! breathe a lively song to day, 

Nor wake a mournful note to-morrow. 
As all thy iife is free from care, 

So all thy thoughts should be of joy; 
Thy face a sunlit look should wear, 

And nought but song thine hours employ. 
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O! that on some fair isle of love, 
We trod a pathway strewn with flowers ; 
With nought but cloudless skies above, 
And nought around but blissful bowers! 
That while thou should’st thy chaplets wreathe, 
And sing thy lively strains to me, 
The gentlest notes my lyre might breathe, 
Of tenderness and love for thee. 


I had marked other specimens for insertion, but find, upon 
looking back, that I have written enough ; especially as I am de- 
sirous of saving room for a short correspondence between my- 
self and my literary friend of poetical memory. 


To Mr A. L.— 


Sir,—TI did not exactly understand your remarks in allusion to 
the versification of the Indian Chief. The measure, and the 
whole formation of the verse, were acquired by a constant study of 
Pope, and for my own part I cannot see its resemblance to that 
of Milton or Thomson or Akenside. If, sir, you could give me 


an answer this afternoon, I should be exceedingly gratified 
Your’s &c. 
June 19. J.N. V. 


After receiving the above I sat, a long—long time, cogitating 
about its probable meaning. Was his poem written in rhyme ¢ 
The only objection to this was its length—What apology could 
I make?’ It would hardly do to tell him politely that I had not 
read his poem. Neither could I have persisted in telling him 
that his rhyme was like blank verse—though I have no doubt it 
was very like it. I finally came to the conclusion of ridding 
myself of the bore as soon as possible, and made the following 
reply. 

To Mr J. N. V.— 

Sir,—As for your Indian Chief, really sir I never read it ; but 
it strikes me very peculiarly, sir, that my mistake must be at- 
tributed to yourself, for indeed, | thought that no man in his sen- 
ses would, at this day, write a poem of fifty pages in rhyme. 
But after all sir, if you look again, perhaps you will find that 
your poem partakes more of the nature of blank verse than you 


were aware. 
With the greatest respect, &c. 


A. L. 
Gentle reader, I have not heard from the gentleman since. 
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Dramatic Notes. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THe CHEsnvut Street THEATRE is expect- 
ed to open ina few days, under the stage man- 
ugement of Mr, Wemyss, who has been on a 
recruiting campaign during the past summer. 
His exertions in LKurope have been eminently 
successful, and have proved that he is ambi- 
tious to secure the patronage and thanks of the 
public. The names of those whom he has en- 
gaged, are, Mr and Mrs Sloman of the Covent 
Garden ; Ur Southwell, Mr and Mrs Mercer 
and Mr Austin from the Drury Lane ; Wr S. 
Chapman of the Engtish Opera House ; Mr 
and Mrs Rowbotham of the Coburg ; Miss Em- 
ery of the Surrey, and Mr Hutchings of the 
York Theatres, besides several dancers and 
musicians. Mrs Sloman is engaged as a Star— 
the others as regular performers,—all! of them 
in good professional repute. In addition to 
these Mr Drummond and Mr and Mrs Horton 
have been joined to the corps,—engaged in 
this country. Mrs Wood isthe only one we 
lose from the company of last winter. 

PHILADELPHIA |HEATRE WALNUT STREET. 
Under this denomination the building at the 
corner of Ninth and Walnut Streets, opened 
onthe 20th of August, as a half-price theatre. 
The arena has been converted into a large 
pit and commodious orchestra boxes. ‘The 
ceiling, front of the stage and part of the box- 
es newly painted. In other respects there 
is no difference in the place. The company, 
as a whole, is inferior. ‘he principal mem- 
bers are Cowell, Smith, Grierson, Hallam and 
Mitchell ; Mrs Cowell, Mrs Green, Miss Stan- 
ardand Mrs Mitchell. ‘Vhere are many oth- 
ers, male and female, but they are all below 
mediocrity, Cowell is a good general actor, 
and his comic old men are excellent. His Kit 
Cosey and Sir Solomon Cynic, which he played 
at Drury Lane, are almost inimitable. As a 
comic singer, he has no superior inthis coun- 
try. His style of acting, though less humor- 
ous than old Jefferson’s, is far more natural. 
He has a bad habit of shaking his head when 
speaking, and sometimes hesitates in his utter- 
ance. In private life heis respected, andas a 
performer, is a great favorite. He is aman 
of good education, partly classical,—and of 
considerable reading. He served some years 
ago as an officer inthe British Navy, and isa 
clever landscape and portrait painter-—self- 
taught. 

Smith is a young actor lately imported from 
England ; and decidedly the best of the doz- 
en that came from that country for this thea- 
tre. Aged about 24—good figure—very pleas- 
ant ** candle-light”’ face. He performs a sen- 
timental, or light, genteel comic part as the 
case may be. His furte, is however, high com- 
edy ; though pretty good in tragedy and melo- 
drama. He does notsing. Few surpass him in 
the use of the foil and broad sword—that nec- 
essary accomplishment of an actor. He is 
much esteemed, and indeed, it is almost im- 
possible to see him act without liking him,— 
not for any thing extraordinary in his perform- 
ance ; but from his interesting and genteel ap- 
pearance. He is respectable in every part he 
fills. His Tom Shuffletonisachef d’? auvre. In 
tragedy he plays Macduff, Richmond, and La- 
ertes well. His conception of his parts is ex- 


cellent ; but his voice is weak and rather me- 
notonous, which disables him from infusing 
the requisite energy into his acting. He is a 
natural son of an English nobleman, and : 
graduate of Aberdeen College ; but gifted with 
fine feelings, he took to the stage, as a sortofa 
relief from the ignominy which he conceived 
would be attached to his name in private life. 

Grierson is about 36 years of age, neither pre- 
possessing in figure nor face, nearly six feet 
in height, awkward and ungraceful; has a 
strong voice which he never uses, but drowns 
in ridiculous imitations of Afr Macready. He 
does not appear often, because he will play 
nothing but first parts. He has acted lage, 
and Prerre,with otuer characters, almost worse 
than bad. 

Hallam is a six-foot fellow—common place 
face—Stentorian voice—good inYorkshire lads 
Scotch characters and old men. An actor of 
the old school. 

Mitchell is tolerable in sentimental old men. 
Has a good idea of his parts, but carries ad—--d 
bad face. 

Mrs Cowell. A very pretty woman of com- 
mon stature, lady-like, elegantly formed, new 
to the stage, butimproves rapidly. There isa 
great deal of pathos in her tones. Her Ophelia, 
the prettiest and best ever seen here. Her 
Desdemona, very good also. Retiring and mod- 
est, and diffident in her acting ; but this often 
throws a charm over her acting. 

Mrs Greene is rather a handsome woman— 
tall, with good figure. Plays first line very 
respectably, and is in great favor with the 
Philadelphians. Her husband’s forte is the 
low Jrish character, in which he is inimitable. 
His Dennis Brulgruddery, Murtoch Delany, 
Teague, O’Shocknessy, (£100 Note) and Loo- 
ney Wc Twolter are models worthy the study 
ofa Teniers. We repeat that in low [rish, he 
is inimitable. He is thick-necked and _ bull- 
headed, with a small and pursy figure. The 
best of him is, that he never betrays a con- 
sciousness of the joke he utters, but all his 
bulls and Irishistas appear like his own crea- 
tions. Though his general acting is respecta- 
ble, every one laughs if he appear in any other 
character than that of an [rishman or cockney. 
‘There are two dancers at this place—Mr and 
Miss Wells—brother and sister. He is a good 
dancer, but sxe is not above mediocrity. 

Mr Hamblin has concluded one engagement 
here, and commenced another. His wife is 
with him, and supports the heroines. He has 
played Hamlet, Virginius, William Tell, Mac 
beth, Rolla, Jagier and Don Felix. His Ham 
let was in many parts excellent, and particu- 
larly in the closet scene. His elegant and com- 
manding figure, and the finished grace of his 
movements on the stage, eminently qualify him 
for this character. In the most impassioned 
scenes, his voice partially failed him, and his 
utterance was occasionally hurried to indis. 
tinctness. In Virginius, he was cold and 
spiritless—owing, perhaps, on this occasion, to 
his ill! health ‘The scene before Appius, in 
the 4thact, however, was admirably sustained, 
and redeemed his deficiencies in the early part 
of the play,—and so was the strangling scene, 
in which we perceived a very happy approach 
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to Conway’s peculiar reading and management 
of the passage. Three weeks since, it was 
doubtful whether Mr Hamblin would ever rise 
from his bed, but he is ‘‘ at his work again.’’ 
His William Tell is esteemed here, next to 
Macready’s, and is indeed very like that won- 
derful performance. If there be any general 
fault perceptible in Hamblin’s enactment of 
Tell, it is too great an infusion of youthful en- 
thusiasm into the character,—too much roman- 
tic extravagance, and not enough of that deep 
and heart-felt devotion to his country’s cause, 
which breathes in every word that is put into 
the mouth of the Swiss patriot. As a whole, 
Mr Hamblin’s Macbeth was hardly tolerable. 
He has not an adequate conception of the sub- 
limity of Macbeth’s guilt. ‘! he gradual yield- 
ing of the mind to the promptings of ambition, 
was not delicately marked in his personation, 
and favorable as is our general opinion of his 
meritsasanactor we cannot look upon him as 
an able representative of the bloody tyrant 
His delivery of the passage in the last act, 
where he hears of his wife’s death, was novel. 
She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word 
‘To-morrow.— 

‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps, ¥c. 

He made no stop after the second line, as all 
his predecessors have done, and as the point- 
ing of the original requires, but read thus: 
‘** There would have been a time for such a 
word to morrow,’’—Then a full pause, as if 
asking himself, where is to-morrow ?—after 
which, he proceeded to make his reflections. 
The reading is new, and certainly very im- 
pressive, but it is questionable, whether sucha 
variation from the text should be advocated. 
He indulges in similar departures from cus- 
tomary observances in Hamlet, evincing a care- 
ful and thorough study ef the poet,—but we 
should be better pleased with a strict adherence 
to the author. Mr Hamblin’s Rolla, with the 
single exception of the interview with Alonzo 
in the dungeon, was tame—very tame. His 
Jaffer, on the contrary, was good, and un- 
commonly animated. His manner in Don Fe- 
liz—his first appearance after his sickness, 
was somewhat chilling ; we cannot think him 
sucsessful in light comedy. 

Booth, has played Richard, Hamlet, Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, Sir Giles Overreach, Shylock 


and Lear. Uis second performance of Richard, 
as a whole, was though: superior to Kean’s, 
notwithstanding the miserable support of the 
Buckingham. The wooing scene was bad: 
Kean is the only man who makes any thing 
ofthat. The sweetness of Mr Booth’s voice, 
and his quickness of mental perception, ena- 
ble him to play Hamlet, usually with great 
success, but, from some unaccountable rea-_ 
son, he never played it worse than on this 
occasion. ‘Tameness in the delivery of the 
most glowing speeches, and apparent indiffer- 
ence to the conduct of the play, seemed not 
enough. Whole passages were omitted, and 
the play throughout, was most barbarously 
mutilated. Sir Giles, has never been so well 
played in Philadelphia, as by Mr Booth, during 
his present engagement. 

Smith, has done Wilfred, Laertes, Alonzo, 
Macduff and Edgar, very well. His good judg- 
ment always gives a charm to his acting, 
though he evinces no extraordinary powers. 

Tue Frexcu Trovure have rented the Ches- 
nut-Street ‘Theatre, for a short time, to present 
to the Philadelphians, the novel sight of a play 
in a foreign language. ‘They commenced here 
on Friday Evening, Sept. 28, with the excellent 
Opera, entitled, ‘* Petit Chaperon Rouge.’’? The 
Music isby the celebrated Boyeldieu; and is truly 
delightlul, though very noisy. The ‘T'roupe, 
actors and musicians, contains thirty members, 
and embraces a good deal of talent tout en- 
semble,—individually , one scarcely ranksabove 
the other. French players, unless they are 
those who perform in tragedy and comedy, 
must sing and dance, and be able to take al- 
most any part in a piece—their talent is far 
more general than that of our actors. The 
principal performers are 7'.Alecandre, Richard, 
Tabary, Theodore, Edward and Notaire—the 
last is the buffo of the company, and is decided- 
ly better thar any comedian in the United 
States. Madame Clozel is their best actress— 
her line is the sentimental—in which she is 
very superior. Madame Alexandre, is one of 
the prettiest, bewitching little creatures, ever 
seen on the stage : she is petite, and embonpoint ; 
her eyes sparkle with pleasure, and her small 
round face is so serene, that one would swear 
it had never been clouded by care, or lined 
with a wrinkle. Her line is the artless and 
unsophisticated. She sings well ; but Madame 
Milon, surpasses her, and indeed is the best 
singer in the company. 


BOSTON. 


FEDERAL STREET THEATRE. Mr Finn’s re- 
cent vist to England has resulted favourably, 
in his procuring a strong and well organized 
corps. ‘The principal charge of the tragedy and 
melo-dramatic business rests with Mr King, 
who,if he do not aspire too high, may easily 
distinguish himself as a permanent member of 
the company. His figure is good, voice sonor- 
ous, and face capable, with proper management 
of very considerable variety of expression. In 
the genteel comedy, there are Stanley, Bernard 
and Fiynn ; the firsta meritorious actor, though 
he does not always bring out the finest points 
in the characters he personates,—the second a 
young man of talent whose style need mel- 
jowing, and the third a bustling performer, 
with much tact and little dignity. Mr Walton 
is the principal vocalist ;—figure, tall—move- 
ments on the stage, undecided and graceless,— 


his voice in the dialogue, hurried and unpleas- 
ant, but in the song, rich, powerful and of great 
compass. His falsetto tones are beautiful, but 
we dislike his trills and cadenzas. Kilner in 
the petulant old men, and Finn in the eccentric 
line, are unsurpassed, and saving his frequent 
mysteriousness, Clarke is always respectable. 
Andrews and Bancker complete a group that 
would do honour to a feast of Momus. The 
first plays the Yorkshiremen admirably, and 
sings acomic song with great effect,—the last, 
ina still lower grade of humour, is by no 
means to be forgotten. 

Cn the female list are Misses Rockand Rir- 
ers for the tragedy ; the former however is 
rather a votary of Thalia, has a figure petite 
and graceful, and a face, not handsome, but 
full of expression, and at times lighted up 
with the fire of frolic and the spirit of girlish 
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romping. Miss Rivers is tall and elegant, ap- 
parently young on the stage, with a superflu- 
ous flexibility in her movements, and a vast 
deal of unnecessary and unnatural action. She 
wants animation and freedom of manner. 
Mrs Papanti is more charming than ever, and 
sings with feeling. Mrs Finn, Miss Clarke,and 
the interesting Mrs Bernard, figure in Comedy, 
and Mrs Barnes,—the inimitable Mrs Barnes 
comes out, as usual, in the widowed aunts and 
argus-eyed duennas of the farce. 

In the Rivals, on Wonday eve, Sept. 17, 
Faulkland was sustained by Mr King, whose 
ideas of the character were well conceived, 
though his monotonous enunciation destroyed 
the beauty of the finest scenes,—particularly 
of the interview with Julia, which may be 
wrought into the most effective passage of the 
piece. The tones of his voice are naturally 
good,—we wish he would call in the aid of art 
to give thein variety. Flynn as Absolute, was 
more than respectable,and the Bob Acres of 
Andrews was a capital hit, but the Sir Lucius 
of Finn was not J/rish enough. Kilner’s Sir 
Anthony, and Mrs Bernard’s Lydia Languish, 
completed a cast of unusual strengh. 

Tuesday, 18. Rb Roy, Too late for dinner. 
Mr Finn’s power is not sufficient to carry 
through the weight of the Highland Chief,—we 
have no desire to see him wandering so far 
from his own path of excellence. Mr King as 
Rashleigh vas sometimes very brilliant, but his 
performance was far from being equal through- 
out. Several opportunities for winning great 
eclat were entirely neglected. Mr. Walton 
does not shine in Francis Osbaldistone ; his 
voice isrichand full, and its tones, in sliding 
from the natural to the faisetto are mellow 
but his action is very deficient in grace and 
manliness. Kilner’s portraiture of Vicol Jarvie 
was a dramatic picture replete with humour in 
all its part, and well filled in from the meagre 
sketch afforded by the the dramatizer of the 
novel. It is no disparagement to Mrs Finn, to 
say that her powers are not sufficiently mas- 
culine for the Amazonian Helen McGregor. 
Mrs Papanti threw a good deal of spirit into 
the character of Di Vernon: she is vastly im- 
proved since her last winter’s campaign, and 
sings with more truth and delicacy than we 
have ever before heard her. 

Wednesday, 19. Miss Rock opened in Leti- 
tia Hardy, and produced a vivid sensation of 
delight. Her qualifications as an actress are, 
a form beautifully, though slightly moulded, a 
face full of animation, and capable of a great 
variety of expression, action and movements 
graceful,—with perhaps a superabundance of 
both,—correct and spirited reading, and an un- 
restrained flow of cheerfulnes in all her Come- 
dy. As the hoydenish girl, in the early part 
of the play, she was somewhat extravagant — 
though we are aware that, the strokes must be 
bold and decided, in scenes of this nature, in 
order to tell. Mr Flynn’s Doricourt was uot a 
finished performance, but Kilner as Hardy and 
Bernard as Flutter were both excellent. 

_ Thursday, 20. Merchant of Venice, for the 
first appearance of Miss Rivers in Portia.— 
The lady’s want of spirit, caused the piece to 
go off very heavily. Her recitation of the pas- 
sage, ‘* The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
was marked by a strict adherence to distinct 
delivery, but had alarge portion of the school- 
boy whine and manner. We fear that Jr 
King does not understand the character of 
Shylock. His reading was not faultless, and 
tinless our ears deceived us, there was an oc- 
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casional clipping off of the h at the commence- 
ment of words,—as in “I ’ate ’im, for he is a 
Christian ,’’—“‘ [ stand ’ere for my bond,” §c. 
Bernard’s Bassiano was a well finished per- 
formance. There was no extravagance, either 
in manner or gesticulation. JVerissa and Jes- 
sica were prettily personated by Mesdames 
Bernard and Papanti. The latter sang ‘* 4k 
tell me how from love to ffy’’ with touching 
sweetness. Mr Andrews’s Robin Roughhead 
in the afterpiece, was the best specimen ofa 
rustic’s delirium of joy, that we have ever seen. 

Monday, 24. School for Scandal and £100 
Note. Sheridan’s comedy was never so well 
cast in this city by a permanent company, as 
on the present occasion. J. Barnes, (his first 
appearance this season) as Sir Peter, Joseph 
and Charles, both admirably sustained through- 
out, by King and Flynn, Moses and Careless, 
by Andrews and Walton, Sir Benjamin by 
Bernard, Crabtree by Finn and Sir Oliver by 
Kilner, with Miss Rock and Mesdames Ber- 
nard, Barnes and Finn, as Lady Teazle, Mrs 
Candour and Maria. ‘The whole performance 
was a rich treat, and it added not a little to our 
pleasure, to observe Kilner andFinn throwing 
their strength into the piece, though necessari- 
ly playing subordinate parts. The £100 Note 
is a most supremely ridiculous farce. Barnes 
in Billy Black, kept the house in a roar, with 
his conundrums,—further the deponent saith 
not. 

Wednesday, 26. The Stranger, by Mr King, 
with some striking beauties, and as many glar- 
ing faults. Mrs J. Barnes’s first night. Her 
Mrs Haller is one of the most elegant of the 
numerous characters, in which she knows so 
well to touch the heart. 

Thursday, 27. Charles II.— Winning a Hus- 
band Kilner’s Copp isa Chef d’ euvre. Stan- 
ley’s Rochester well,—very well, and Flynn’: 
Charles, barely tolerable. The new piece, 
Winning a Husband, shows Miss Rock’s des, 
patch in changing dresses to great advantage. 
Of the eight characters assumed by her on this 
occasion, the Highland lassie, and the Pork 
Butcher’s widow were beyond praise, for their 
admirable tact and display of versatility. 

Monday, Oct.1. Jane Shore. Mrs Barnes’s 
conception of the softer passages was very deli- 
cate, and no one could doubt her power, on 
witnessing her developement of the workings 
of asoul overwhelmed in misery, and abject as 
the beggar in the dust. Alicia was played by 
Miss Rivers. The character was justly con- 
ceived, but her delivery was rendered very 
uncouth, by a strange mouthing of her sen- 
tences, and the contortions of her body were 
not only ungraceful but absolutely painful to 
behold. We do not call this lady’s mental 
powers in question, but we do insist that her 
taste has been perverted. If she will feel the 
sentiments she utters, and follow the dictates 
of nature in her action, we doubt not that, 
with her elegant figure and attractive face, she 
may render herself distinguished in the pro- 
fession. 

Wednesday, 3. Hypocrite and Turn Out.— 
Mr J. Barnes’s Maw-worm is a strange mixture 
of the genuine comic and the broad burlesque. 
We defy a philosopher to preserve his gravity 
during its representation. Maw-worm, we be- 
lieve, is Claimed by Bickerstaff, though with 
this exception, the comedy is little else than a 
translation of Moliere’s Tartuffe. 

Friday 5. Richard I/I, What induced Mr 
Barnes to select Richard for his Benefit, no 
one can imagine, unless it was for that absurd: 
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ity which always attracts the multitude. We 
did not suspect that he would attempt to be 
serious on this accasion, but we did think he 
would at least be consistent. We never saw 
any thing more unsatisfactory. Shakspeare 
was not only mocked, ridiculed and murdered, 
but was drawn and quartered, and most abom- 
inably minced. Such things ought not to be, 
What can we think of an appeal toLady Anne’s 
pity and affection, by telling her that her 
eyes were * blooming,’ like the roaring ocean! 
Mr Barnes knew nothing of the text, and mix- 
ed up the serious with the burlesque so vilely, 
that few appetites could have been sufficiently 
morbid to relish the compound. Nature and 
Philosophy, came on as a whip sillabub, to as- 
sist the digestion, and NMipperkin was greeted 
with the applause always at the command of 
Mr Barnes when he is at home. 

Monday,8. Venice Preserved. It was pain- 
ful to see the unhappy, virtuous and tender 
Belvidera, as represented by Mrs ‘‘arnes, 
exhibiting her sorrows to the bare walls, and 
equally painful to hear the ranting of Pierre 
echoing through the empty house in tones lit- 
tle calculated to preserve the secret of the 
conspirator. We are sorry to see the beau- 
ties of Mr King’s acting destroyed, by prepos- 
terous efforts to embody the character of his 
heroes in a big voice. Mr Fil nn supported 
Jaffier respectably. We could find fault with 
his reading, as in this passage, spoken in an- 
swer to the threat of the senate to put him to 
the torture :— 


boys are whipt 
Into confession.— 

And other similar instances of false em- 
phasis. Were he to pitch his voice on a 
lower key when he plays tragedy, it would 
give solemnity to his part. 

Tuesday 9. The Bride of Lammermoor, 
for the benefit of Miss Rock. <A full house at- 
tended to witness this lady’s beautiful person- 
ation of Lucy Ashton, one of her most charm- 
ing performances. Were we to particularize 
the best scenes, where all were excellent, we 
should cite the plighting of love between Alice 
and Edgar, and her introduction to Hayston. 
Her mute and motionless despair, her vacant 
stare and utter want of consciousness to the 
presence or conversation of those around her, 
were equalled only by her display of the 
heart-broken maiden’s agony, when compelled 
to sign the instrument of marriage. Mr 
Flynn’s Edgar was decidedly, the best piece 
of acting he has exhibited since the com- 
mencement of his engagement, and deserves 
the warmest praise. Stanley in Hayston, show- 
ed the effect of good study. Ue assumes the 
whole air and manner of the licentious and 
debased, yet bold and generous rake, and we 


hold him to be the legitimate representative of 


those odd compounds—half gentleman, halt 
black-guard—which Scott loves so well to pic- 
ture. The red-faced blustering Craigengelt 
was done to the life by Andrews, and Caleb 
Balderstone, with his many shifts and cares 
*¢ for the credit of the family.’’ will find no 
better counterpart on the stage than Finn, 
who has an inexhaustible fund of humour in 
his Scottish voice alone. 

Tue Tremont THeatre opened for the 
first time, on Monday evening, Sept. 24, with 
the attractions of a new house, a powerful or- 
chestra, and beautiful scenery and decorations. 
vipropos,—one word upon the act drop. <A re- 
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presentation of the Gladiator is introduced, 
the full size of the statue ; but, by asad blun- 
der, the artist in copying his drawing, forgot 
to reverse the sketch, and the consequence is, 
that the figure uplifts the right hand, with the 
slight remnant of the buekler, and throws back 
the /eft, instead of the sword arm. 

Among the dramatis persona, there are no 
names of renown brought forward, yet the 
company is strong in numbers, and possesses 
ample talent to support the general range of 
modern comedy. ‘lhere is now a deficiency 
in the female department, that is felt since the 
departure of Mrs C. Young, whose sprightli- 
ness and vivacity, Time seems unable to di- 
minish. There is wanted too, some one to 
figure in the gossipping crones and fat govern- 
esses, Which have hitherto devolved upon 
Mrs Smith, a pretty dancer, and a very useful 
little woman in her way, but wonderfully out 
of place in characters which she has been call- 
ed on to support. Mr Herbert is a very fair 
representative of the tetchy old men, and has 
a face of some humor. Webb is too formal and 
heavy, though he often gets through his busi- 
ness,—the grave fathers and uncles of the 
comedy—quite creditably. Messrs Pelby and 
Reed lead the tragedy, Messrs F. Brown, 
Blake and Field, the genteel, and Forbes and 
Kelley the low comedy. J. Mills Brown was 
the principal low comedian, but he has gone 
and left a great gap in the Tremont ranks. ‘lhe 
ladies are, Mesdames Pelby, Blake, Riddle and 
Smith, with Miss Riddle. ‘There are several 
other members, male and female, attached to 
the corps, adding very largely to its numerical 
strength. 

The performances, at the opening, were 
Wives as they were, and The Lady and the 
Devil, bringing out Mrs Blake as Miss Doril- 
lon,and Mrs Yaung as the thoughtless and 
elegant Lady Mary Rufile,the first a chaste and 
finished performance, the latter replete with 
vivacity and animation. Mrs Pelby’s Lady 
Priory, was neat, and sufficiently glowing, as 
a picture of the domestic and happy wife, to 
make every bachelor present, lament his lone- 
ly lot. 

Tuesday, 25. Last evening’s bill repeated 

Wednesday, 26. Speed the Plough. 

Thursday, 27. Soldier’s Daughter. Catha- 
rine and Petruchio. Mr Herbert was at home 
as Gov. Heartall, and Frank was given by Mr 
Blake, in his best style. This gentleman has 
improved, since his former visit to Boston.— 
Some of his rough points have been tempered 
down, and his manner has now, all the requi- 
site grace and ease of the elegant comedian. 

There was no stretch of imagination neces- 
sary to help out Mrs Pelby’s shrew. Mr Pel- 
by as Petruchio, was in bad voice. 

Friday, 28. The Will. Miss Riddle’s first 
appearance, She is an interesting actress, and 
unites prettiness of face and figure, with a 
sweet voice, and an artless and winning man- 
ner. Her Albina was played with more dis- 
crimination than was expected from one ap- 
parentiy so young’ [ler delivery is too deli- 
cate, and the expression of her countenance 
too gentle, for the boisterous Little Pickle, 
which she undertook in the farce. 

Monday, Oct. 1. Adrian and Orilla, by Mr 
Blake and Miss Riddle, might well excite a 
feeling of romantic enthusiasm in the besom 
The dignified sorrow of Madame Clermont, 
was strikingly characterised by Mrs Pelby.— 
Mrs Smith’s dance after the play, was very 
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pretty, and the splendid Overture to Tancredi, 
was executed in fine style by Ostinelli’s Or- 
chestra. 

Tuesday,2. The Dramatist. Mr. F. Brown’s 
first appearance. In Vapid, he was full of 
bustle and animation, and went through the 
part with much adroitness. His trickery, 
however, is sometimes too evident. Let the 
player deceive his audience as much as he 
please, and gull them out of as much applause 
as possible ; but let him be cautious that they 
do not see the tendency of his purpose until it 
is accomplished. Lord Scratch, by i/erbert was 
bad—-altegether overdone. Flvriville was 
good, except the drunken scene. Mr Blake 
can personate a variety of characters success- 
fully, but the drunkard is a poserto him ‘The 
young man who was cast for Veville, should 
attend to the business of the stage, and forget 
the audience. Why does .iir Brown (J. M.) 
delight to make so vile a caricature of Ennui ? 
When he told us that he had become ‘a buck 
of fashion, and a blood,’’ he was dressed in a 
suit that might have been bought at a rag fair, 
and was metamorphosed into a sort of beggar 
king. Miss Riddle played JJarianne with an 
ingenuous air, devoid ofall stiffness and affecta- 
tion. Mrs Riddle wants, most Jamentably, a 
little portion of her daughter’s animation, and 
Mrs Smith lacks refinement. Her fine ladies 
are wonderfully like pert kitchen-wenches, and 
there is too much activity and juvenility in 
her manner, to reconcile us te the idea of look- 
ing upon her as the elderly matron 

Wednesday, 3. The Wonder, and Raising 
the Wind. The play supported with bet- 
ter effect than any previous performance at 
this house. Mr F. Brown’s Don Feliz was an 
exceedingly clever performance, Its few de- 
fects were to be attributed to a want of physi- 
cal power sufficient to sustain him in the most 
passionate scenes. His voice, when strained 
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to loudness, becomes grating to the ear, and all 
distinctness of speech is gone, when he strives 
to be very noisy. Many of those passages 
which he now reads with a harsh rant, would 
be quite as eflective. and infinitely easier to be 
understood, if delivered ina lower tone. Vi- 
olante by Mrs Blake was chaste and correct, 
but wanted more animation to deserve the epi- 
thet of elegant. Mise Riddle in Isabella was, 
as usual, pleasing and graceful. She was guilty 
of some grammatical inaccuracies which, we 
trust, will not be perceived again. Bad Eng- 
lish ought not to come from such pretty lips. 
Mrs Smith’s saucy waiting-woman was admi- 
rable. Jeremy Diddier has been so o:ten per- 
formed to the life, that it requires a persona- 
tion above mediocrity, to merit the praise of 
good.—Such however was F. Brown’s Diddler. 
We could have wished him better support in 
the cockney. 

Thursday 4. She Stoops to Conquer. Mr 
Hyatt’s first appearance. We are notaltogeth- 
er satisfied with his 7'ony. 

Friday 5. Cure for the Heart Ache. F. Brown 
Herbert and Hyatt, admirable in the characters 
of the Rapids and Frank Oatland. Mr. Reed’s 
Vorter, one of his happiest efforts. He has pe- 
culiar qualifications for a certain line of the old 
men, in addition to his acknowledged excel- 
lence in the melo drama. Jessy Outland was 
performed with truth, feeling and delicacy by 
Mrs Blake. 

Monday7. Sweethearts and Wives. Mr Hy- 
att?s Billy Lackaday is exceedingly humorous 
and evinces a close and careful observation, 
but has too much strained grimace. Mr F. 
brown in the afterpiece of the 7'v0 Pages, por- 
trayed the monarch, Frederic, with great ability. 
We have not before seen so complete a trans- 
script of the whimsical habits, acute penetra 
tion, and generous feeling of the old King. 
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Tuer Guarps.—This is one of the worst nov- 
els that was ever published. In saying this, 
we do not mean that its influence upon the 
morals of the community will be decidedly bad, 
or indeed, bad at all, for the book is too dull 
to be read by any one who ever read a book 
before, and can consequently have little influ- 
ence, or none atall. But we mean that, with- 
in the compass of our knowledge, the public 
has seldom been insulted with such an insuf- 
ferable compound of insipid dulness, abortive 
wit, and school-boy saws, to which not the 
very ‘* spectacles”? of the Guardsman can im- 
part either gravity or wisdom. Every senti- 
ment too, is uttered with such an air of oracu- 
lar patronage, and evidently affected fashiona- 
ble nonchalance, that the whole is irresistibly 
ludicrous. At most, every page seems to say 
upon the very face of it:—‘* young men, I 
have grown old and accomplished amid the 
elegances of high life, let me teach you how to 
avoid gaucherte.’’? ‘The facetiousness of the 
joke consists in the fact, that the man knows 
absolutely nothing of what he pretends to 
teach, or certainly has a most melancholy way 
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of exhibiting his knowledge. We confess that 
our taste is somewhat fastidious: we confess 
that we cannot always read through with pa- 
tience, the thousand and one imitations of sir 
Walter, or swallow the deluge of generally 
more trashy novels, which are not imitations 
of the aforesaid rightful lord of the soil. But 
most of those we have read, have commonly 
been the productions of very decent sort of 
people, with some redeeming qualities, and 
with claims, at least, upon our moral sense of 
honest criticism. Cne who could not give us 
easy and agreeable conversation, has treated 
us with sublime and graceful description ; an- 
other who was no hand at description shone 
in wil, or in easy delineation of manners ;— 
another, who could do none of these, at least 

did not failto wind up witha moral. But this 
is a cold and barren waste, of which, amongst 
so much that is valueless, we can scarcely se- 
lect the worst: but the witty parts are per- 
haps, the least amusing :—so deplorably mourn- 
ful are they, that one given to pity, might be 
inclined to ieel for the Guardsman ;—but for 
ourselves, we confess, we do not incline to 
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show mercy. We are not bound to give quar- 
ter to that soldier, who makes a cool and pre- 
meditated attempt upon our life, no matter 
how awkwardly he handles his weapons: and 
though the Guardsman has not attacked the vi- 
tal principles, yet he has wantonly endeavored 
to deprive us of what is infinitely more valua- 
ble to us than life itself,j—of patience, of com- 
fort, of peace of mind, of self-command, of 
every thing, finally, which makes life pe- 
culiarly dear. If this hook was indeed, 
written in *‘ the Guards,” it is evidently the 
production either of some very youthful En- 
sign, or of some very ancient Corporal ;—and 
if that most elegant and exclusive corps can- 
not treat the public with any thing in the nov- 
el line, either more sensible or more piquant, 
we sincerely advise them to drop the pen, and 
stand to their arms. 


Scotr’s Napoteon. Sir Walter Scott’s la- 
bors, whatever else they may have done, have 
at least rendered the public taste fastidious to 
adegree unknown before his time. Itis no 
wonder, therefore, that some portion of what 
he sends forth with so much apparent facility, 
and sometimes so hastily, should occasionally 
recoil upon himself. The world has been con- 
stantly on tiptoe for the fruits of his mind, but 
as the productions of genius are necessarily 
unequal, of couse, the world must, once ina 
while, submit to be disappointed. The situation 
of a man of acknowledged eminence is always 
dangerous, but this is more peculiarly the 
case with him, because he has opinions and 
tastes tosuit, as different as the character of his 
works is various. Something like a re action 
of the kind we have alluded to, has been felt 
upon the publication of his life of Napoleon. 
This has not been universal, however, and we 
are among those who conceive that the feeling 
of disappointment wili not long continue ; be- 
lieving that the work will, in due time, take a 
distinguished place in the dignified ranks of 
History. This opinion is partly the result of 
our own impressions of the work itself, and 
partly obtained by observing what parts, in 
the judgment of others, ought to be subjected 
to unfavorable criticism. We feel that we 
are safe in asserting that the errors, of which 
so much has been said are of exceedingly little 
consequence : that is, they are none of them 
of great and national concern ;—of which as- 
sertion the best and surest proof is, that they 
have excited feelings and criticisms of an en- 
tirely private and personal nature. The au- 
thor is a tory by education and principle, and 
ofa country hostile to France and Bonaparte, 
we had almost said by nature ; yet the best 
friend of Napoleon muy read this work witb 
satisfaction, for he will find points of the Em- 
peror’s character defended, and other points 
excused, which he himself had been compelled 
to give up. ‘The private life is generally eulo- 
gised in a style which has never been attempt- 
ed before, except by his warmest partizans. Sir 
Walter Scott, we believe to be a most candid 
and impartial man ; to suppose him free from 
prejudice would be to make him more than 
man : but his very nature is one of generous 
and high-minded reflection. Errors of opinion 
there may be ; but the mistakes are generally 
the result of haste, and of a kind almost in- 
separable from the first edition of a work so 
volumigous. They are, at most, but two or 
three pages, and may be easily corrected ina 
second edition. On the whole, we think that 
any fair-minded man must rise from the peru- 
sal of this History with a higher opinion of 
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the Hero and, if possible, with increased respect 
and good will towards the Author. 


THe Epicurean. The writings of Moore 
are always hailed with enthusiasm. His poe- 
try comes to the heart with the vividness of 
Nature, dazzling the imagination and crowd- 
ing the mind with beautifulassociations. We 
cannot spek of Moore but asa poet, for when 
he attempts prose, he does no less than to deck 
out one of his favorite Muses in so thin a 
veil of worldliness that the divinity is still vis- 
ible to claim our adoration. The work be- 
fore us is a poem in prose,—a river of deli- 
cious thought, fertilizing the mind with the 
wealth of its inundation, and the story is told 
in Moore’s best style of oriental grandeur. 
{t is that of a youth, who, exalted to the 
chief seat among the Epicureans, after the fes- 
tival, muses on the fleeting joys of the present 
life, and longing for immortality, and urged on 
by the visions that a heated imagination has 
excited, commences a search for the path of 
eternal life. His subsequent trials and the in- 
cidents of his pilgrimage are interwoven with 
tales of love, and details of the Egyptian mys- 
teries. After many a toilsome and perilous 
adventure, the Epicurean meets with a maid- 
en, hamed Alethe, who is the instrument of 
his conversion to Christianity. He embraces 
the true faith, and begins then to taste the joys 
of existence, in the belief of an overruling 
Providence. He and Alethe are betrothed ; but 
their happiness is of short duration. A vio- 
lent persecution commences : his holy instruc- 
tor is put to death, and Alethe thrown into 
prison, where she also is murdered, by a pois 
ed coral wreath, placed about her forehead. 
Here the story ends,—but we learn afterwards 
that Aciphron, the i picurean, uponthe death 
of Alethe, took himself to the desart and lived 
a life of holiness and penitence. 

The character of the Epicurean is drawn 
with his age stamped on it ;—a young man, of 
elevated and polished mind, longing for a 
sphere ofaction which he cannot secure, with 
an innate hope of immortality, obeys the dic- 
tates of his own divinity and finds the assur- 
ance of his object in the revelation of Christ. 

We are confident that few can read the Epicu- 
rean without a glow of satisfaction, and we 
hope that the bard will journey again to the 
gardens, and rob the bees of his own Hybla. 


American Annuat Reoistger. The im- 
portance of those works from which this vol- 
ume is modeled, is not to be disputed. They 
are the miniature records of great transac- 
tions, curtailed of the cumbersome appenda- 
ges of form, and condensed into the compass 
of a manual for constant reference. They 
show, indeed, *‘ the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure, ** and, when 
properly managed, embrace all that is neces- 
sary to an acquaintance with the general do- 
mestic history of the state. Every one must 
rejoice that a sketch of the actual state of our 
country in its relation with other powers, its 
economy and resources, is to be drawn for the 
use of the people at large,—and still more, 
that able and experienced statesmen, politi- 
cians and scholars, will be calied into fur- 
nish forth the pages of a work, from its na- 
ture, more thoroughly national, than any oth- 
er that can come from the press. The first vol- 
ume of the Register, though prepared under 
unfavorable auspices, is, nevertheless, credita- 
ble to the industry and talent of its editor, and 
is the first of a series, which we trust will re- 
flect honor on the land of our birth. 





